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CHAPTER I. 

rflHERE was a gleam of bonnets and 
-*- parasols above the evergreen-hedge 
which bounded the garden from the road. 
Nelly wanted to see no strangers then, so 
she darted back again into the plantation 
path, and gathered up her books and 
work, and sat down in a quiet little nook, 
hoping that the visitors might not turn 
out to be Mrs. Decimer and her sister. 

In which hope she was of course disap- 
pointed. The visitors were Mrs. Decimer 
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and her sister, and, more than that, they 
had seen Nelly standing at the entrance of 
the plantation walk. So, whilst Mrs. 
Decimer went on to the house, to leave 
her cards in due form, Petsie, who had 
other objects in view, turned aside and 
pursued the path down which she had 
seen the little figure, in its morning 
cambric, disappear. 

" Oh ! Miss Willoughby, I am so glad to 
find you, and all alone, too. I was afraid 
I might only have had the chance of seeing 
you with the old people, and that would 
have been so stupid. Only I hope I didn't 
startle you very much. You seem so 
comfortably settled down here; it is the 
very place to come to and have all sorts of 
pleasant thoughts." 

"No," said Nelly, with less tact than 
truthfulness, "you did not startle me at 
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all. I saw you and Mrs. Decimer coming 
up the road." 

" Oh, you unkind little thing ! and you 
never came to meet us. That was too 
bad of you. I saw you too, and so I came 
straight here, instead of going with my 
sister into the house. I was afraid perhaps 
Miss Heslington might not send for you, 
and it really would have been too dreadful 
to have had no one to talk to but her and 
the old lady. How lovely it is here ! Do 
you come very often ?" 

And Petsie looked into the thick, leafy 
shadows all round about, with a view to 
possible strolls there herself in company 
with Mr. Heslington. 

" It is delicious. If I were you, I should 
spend every bit of the day here. But of 
course you do come very often." 

"Oh! yes, very often," said Nelly. 

b2 
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" You know it is the way to church, and 
to the Hall, and into the village, and 
almost everywhere. But only for the 
people at the cottage. It is not for every- 
body." 

" Oh, dear, no !" said Petsie, with an- 
other appreciative glance at the conveni- 
ences of the situation. " It is a great 
deal too pretty to be for everybody. How 
delightful it must be for you to be staying 
in such a place! I see you bring your 
books and your work, and all that sort of 
thing. Are you going to be here a long 
time ?" 

"I don't know," replied Nelly. " I have 
been here nearly two weeks already, and I 
think I shall have to go home soon to 
mamma. You know she misses me a good 
deal, as there is no one else but me." 

Petsie looked at her and thought what a 
little simpleton she must be to go home 
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on such an account as that, when she 
might do so much better for herself by- 
staying at the cottage ; that is, if she had 
been a girl of the most moderate common 
sense in such matters. But of course she 
•did not say so. It was very seldom that 
Miss Petsie Lavendale did say what she 
thought. 

" You mean you haven't got any more 
brothers and sisters. Well, that's very- 
nice. I can't see what is the use of having 
brothers and sisters, unless they are mar- 
ried into comfortable homes, so that you 
don't need to have anything more to do 
with them, unless you want to pay them 
long visits. I have come to pay my sister 
a long visit now, because I live in London, 
and you know it does not suit my health, 
and where Mr. Decimer lives is just as 
good as the country. Do you know my 
brother-in-law, Mr. Decimer ?" 
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" No. Except seeing him at the Minster 
sometimes." 

" Oh ! yes. Fabian is a sort of man 
who is always saying his prayers. If he i& 
not saying them by himself, he is saying 
them with the soldiers, and, if he is not 
saying them with the soldiers, he is saying 
them at church. Anyhow, it is always 
prayers in one way or other. My sister 
thinks once a day is quite enough to say 
one's prayers, and so you may be sure 
Fabian is rather slow for her, and for ine 
too, though we are both of us very High 
Church. Are you High Church ?" 

" I don't know. I never thought about 
it," said Nelly, simply. 

"For that matter I never did either, but 
still I am High Church all the same, be- 
cause it is so much more stylish. I sup- 
pose you go to the little parish church 
here." 
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" Yes." 

"Ah! but you ought to come to St. 
Martin's now and then, just to see how 
pretty it is. Do you know, Lady Manners- 
by scarcely ever goes to your little old 
church now, because the service is done so 
badly. She says you might almost as well 
be a Dissenter, and Dissent is such bad 
style. I wouldn't be a Dissenter for any- 
thing. And does Mr. Heslington go to 
Mannersby church too ?" 

c< Yes," said Nelly, remembering sweet 
quiet walks along that very path to the 
quaint old church, where Sir Charlton's 
agent had a pew close behind the Hall 
pew itself. What pleasant hours she had 
spent there, sitting close to Mark Hesling- 
ton; for when old Mrs. Heslington went, 
as she nearly always did, and there were 
four of them in the pew, they were obliged 
to sit rather close, though somehow Mark 
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never seemed to see it* when Grace, who 
did not much care for being crowded, 
suggested that it would be as well if he 
went to Moorsby church, where the Hall 
people had a pew, though they never at- 
tended, 

" How stupid of him ! n said Petsie. " I 
shall tell him he must come and see how 
beautifully the service is done at St. Mar- 
tin's. TVe have a surpliced choir, and 
frontals, and banners, and dossals, and 
all sorts of things ; and my sister does 
arrange the flowers so beautifully. And 
then, you know, we have such a nice sort 
of people at our church. The officers' 
wives dress in such good style, and the 
uniforms are so pretty. ' I had never been 
at a military church before last Sunday, 
and I had no idea it could be so inter- 
esting. I wouldn't miss it for anything, 
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And Miss Petsie, whose attendance on 
the "outward means" seemed to aim at 
quite other than the spiritual profit usu- 
ally sought, went into a most edifying 
criticism of the young lieutenants and the 
curl of their moustaches, and the fit of 
their uniforms, and the close cropping of 
their hair, and various other little matters 
which apparently made up the sum of her 
devotion at church. 

That being done, she came back to the 
more immediate object of her visit. 

" But tell me. Did you enjoy the 
dinner-party last night ?" 

" Yes, tolerably,'' answered Nelly. 

" Well, then, I did not at all. In the 
first place, I could not get enough of that 
delicious trifle. It is really too bad to put 
such small spoons on the dish, and only 
bring it round once, and the Mannersby 
Hall fields so full of cows that you can't 
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walk through them without fear of being 
tossed." 

" Oh ! but the Mannersby cows never 
toss anyone. If there happen to be any 
ill-tempered ones, they are not allowed 
to be in the fields where the foot-paths 
are." 

" Indeed I And I should like to know 
how they find out that they are ill-temper- 
ed, to begin with. Most likely, because 
they tossed somebody, and it might be 
me. No, I hate going through fields 
where there are cows, and I mean to ask 
Mr. Heslington to walk home with us 
this afternooD, and bring a good big stick 
with him, so that we may be safe." 

"I am afraid it will be no use then, 
for he has been out all day. This is 
one of his busy days. He is scarcely ever 
in the house on Tuesdays." 

" Then I would not have come, if I had 
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known. My sister never told me about 
the cows." 

" I am sure they will not hurt you, Miss 
Lavendale. We go through the fields 
nearly every evening." 

" Who are < we ' ?" 

" Mr. and Miss Heslington and myself." 

Petsie shrugged her shoulders. 

"You know, I didn't enjoy the party 
at all. Shall I tell you why ?" 

"Yes, if you like. And shall we go 
a little farther down the path? There 
is a pretty view of the Hall and the 
church." 

For they had reached the old elm-tree, 
where Mark had made Nelly rest beside 
him the night before, and Petsie appeared 
to meditate taking possession of it as an 
eligible place for settling down for a chat, 
and Nelly was minded to keep it from 
any such associations. Therefore she 
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suggested the view a little further on. 

u Very well. Though, as I am going 
to be here such a very long time, I dare- 
say I shall often come to see it again. 
And now shall I tell you why I didn't 
•enjoy the party ?" 

" You said it was because you did not 
get enough trifle." 

" Well, that was it, just a little bit ; but 
the real reason was that I could not get 
Mr. Heslington to talk to me properly. 
People generally do talk to me a great 
deal at a dinner-party, because I can always 
make myself so agreeable, you know, and 
I am sure I tried hard enough with him 
last night; but it wasn't the least use. 
Can you get on with him ?" 

"Yes, I think so," said Nelly, pulling 
the leaves, one by one, from a crimson- 
tipped daisy. Petsie stopped her before 
she came to the last one. 
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" I know. That is what you do to try 
if somebody loves you or not. But it isn't 
the least bit of use. It is just the stupid- 
est nonsense in the world. I have tried 
it ever so many times myself, but it always 
comes to nothing. Well, if you can get 
on with Mr. Heslington, I can't. I do 
think it is so slow to have to go in to* 
dinner with a man who has a history to 
tell." 

"But Mr. Heslington's histories are 
very nice," said Nelly, simply, remember- 
ing pleasant morning rambles, early on 
in her visits, when Mark had told her 
about New Zealand, and his coming home 
through America, and the prairies, and 
the Eocky Mountains, and all the rest of 
it, only early on in her visit, though. Some- 
how, Mark always found something else 
to talk about when they were alone together 
now. Nelly would have had a certain 
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feeling of disappointment and emptiness 
if, last night, for instance, coming through 
the plantation path, it had been nothing 
but New Zealand and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Petsie darted at her a quick side 
glance, then pouted and shrugged. 

u I don t mean that sort of history. I 
mean a romance, you know, such as one 
reads about in books. Do you really mean to 
say that you have been staying here for two 
weeks, and you don't know yet that Mr. 
Heslington is the hero of a romance ?" 

" I am sure I don't," said Nelly, vaguely. 
They had got to the place where the 
prospect was to be seen, and she found a 
comfortable place for Petsie, and then sat 
down herself on a bit of stump, and leaned 
her elbows on her knees, and her chin on 
her hands, and began to wish her visitor, 
would go away. But her visitor was not. 
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going to do anything of the sort until 
she had said what she came to say. 

" Well, I never knew anything like it. 
I have only been here four days myself, 
and I know more about the people than 
you do. Mr. Heslington has a history, 
then, and that is why he looks so sober and 
middle-aged and quiet, instead of being all 
wide-awake and cheerful like other people. 
He has been engaged to be married I don't 
know how many years. Now isn't that a 
bit of news for you ?" 

"Indeed, yes," said Nelly, scarcely as 
yet seeing the meaning of it. 

" Ever so many years," continued Petsie, 
41 indeed, ever since he was quite a young 
man, only at first he hadn't money enough, 
you know, and so they could not marry, 
and then, after waiting ever so long for 
him to get something comfortable for them 
to live upon, her health failed, and she had 
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to go abroad, and she is living now some- 
where in Switzerland, and she can't come 
back because she would die here, and he 
can't go there, because, you know, he 
couldn't get a situation, and they have not 
money enough of their own to keep them. 
Now isn't it sad ? I do feel so sorry for 
them both." 

And Petsie, half turning round, looked 
narrowly into the young girl face beside 
her. 

But Nelly was a proud little creature, 
with the stuff of a heroine beneath those 
quiet ways of hers, and she stepped over 
the burning ploughshare now, without ever 
a cramp of pain on the forehead where 
Mark's kiss had rested. It was very sad, 
and that was all she said. 

"Yes, indeed," continued Petsie, "and 
how they can keep on loving each other in 
that way, I can't understand, and writing 
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to each other such long letters every week, 
I am sure I should have gone and married 
some one else ever so long ago, for I think 
those long engagements are such stupid 
things. I wonder if you were ever en- 
gaged yourself." 

Nelly drew herself up with the least 
little touch of dignity, and said nothing. 
Were these the ways of the London ladies, 
then? 

But Petsie was not snubbed. She had 
not come there to be snubbed, and she 
meant to go straight on until she finished 
what she had to say. 

"Well, never mind. I never was, my- 
self, but I have seen about it all the same. 
You are neither one thing nor another 
when you are engaged. You can't go about 
and enjoy yourself like a married woman, 
and you can't amuse yourself with other 
men, or people turn round at once and 
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say you are not behaving properly. It is 
just the same, too, with a gentleman when 
he is engaged. He has to behave as care- 
fully and precisely as if he were really 
married, or people might think, you know, 
that he was meaning something, when he 
could not, of course, be meaning anything 
at all." 

Nelly thought, with some little bitter- 
ness, that that was a rule which did not 
always apply. At least people did not 
always act upon it. And there came up a 
great wave of mingled anger and humilia- 
tion over that house of her happiness 
which she thought had been founded on 
the rock, and the rains descended and the 
winds beat upon it, and it fell. But she 
made no sign. 

" And I suppose," Petsie rattled on, not 
without an occasional sharp glance at her 
companion — "I suppose that is why poor 
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Mr. Heslington is so very quiet and un- 
interesting. Of course he dare not be 
nice and kind and pleasant with young 
ladies, for fear they should think he meant 
anything by it. I wish I had known that, 
and I would not have taken half so much 
trouble to make myself agreeable. I 
would rather have had a boy of a lieutenant 
to take me in to dinner, because he would, 
at any rate, have appreciated my efforts to 
-entertain him, and Mr. Heslington did not 
appear to appreciate anything. Well, I 
am sorry for them both, and that is all I 
can say; because, you know, all the ro- 
mance must have gone out of it such a 
long time ago. Just fancy being engaged 
for ten years ; it's perfectly dreadful, now 
is it not ?" 

" I don't know. I never tried it," said 
poor Nelly, rather wearily. 

And, to her great relief, just then 

c2 
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Mrs. Decimers high but musical voice was 
heard, calling — 

"Petsie! Petsie!" 

" There's my sister. I suppose she has 
finished her call. I am sure I did not 
think we had been here so long. Don't 
you trouble to come all the way with me. 
You look so tired and fagged. Anyone 
can see that you are not accustomed to 
going to dinner-parties. Besides, my 
sisters call is not upon you, you know* 
She said she was only going to leave a 
card for Mrs. Heslington. Good-bye. I 
mean to come again very soon, and then 
you can show me the nests, and all the rest 
of the things." 

And Petsie, with a smile and a wave of 
her parasol, moved gracefully away, just 
turning at the gate which led into the 
garden for a parting gesture of fare- 
well. 
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And perhaps, also, to note how Nelly- 
was bearing the information which she 
had just received. 

If she expected anything like an atti- 
tude of despair, however, she was disap- 
pointed. Nelly was walking quietly along 
in the direction of the house, just as if 
nothing particular had happened. Nay, 
she was even able to return, pleasantly 
enough, her visitor's farewell wave of the 
hand. 

" I daresay very likely she doesn't care 
for him," thought Petsie to herself, as she 
tripped away to join her sister and tell 
her all about it. " So much the better for 
Jier, if it is so, because I must have cut 
her out, anyhow. But to think of a girl 
being so stupid." 
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CHAPTER II. 

TTTHEN they were out of sight, Nelly 
* * went back to the old mossy trunk 
where she and Mark had sat only the 
night before. She was so happy then- 
And now 

For the meaning of it all had slowly 
dawned upon her, and with it there came 
a dull, stupefying sense of misery. 

She lay down there under the tree and 
leaned her cheek upon the cool, soft moss. 
It seemed such a little while for every- 
thing to have changed so. There were 
the loose stalks of oat-grass which she 
had been braiding together whilst Mark 
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talked to her about the party. There was 
the broken stem of crimson foxglove 
which she had snatched at so passionately 
when he had told her of Petsie's foolish 
chatter. There were the clasping stems 
of blackberry and briony through which 
she had looked away to the moonlighted 
beech-trees of the Chase during that long, 
sweet silence, better far than words, which 
had fallen between them. 

And then they had gone together to the 
garden-gate, and she had the memory 
of his kiss upon her forehead. Oh, the 
pity of it ! 

The church bells chimed half-past four. 
A good hour and a half to tea-time. Most 
likely Mrs. Heslington would want to 
finish the sleep which Mrs. Decimer had 
disturbed, and so would Grace, and, there- 
fore, nobody would miss her if she stayed 
quietly there until six o'clock. 
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Mr. Heslington engaged for the last 
ten years to a lady somewhere in Switzer- 
land ! 

Yes, it was all plain and straightfor- 
ward enough when she came to think 
about it. Of course, the lady was Miss 
Edie. She might have known that herself, 
from the first, if she had not been so 
unutterably dull of understanding. It all 
came back to her now : that first evening 
of her arrival at the cottage ; Grace asking 
him if he had received the letter, if he 
had called for it at the Hurchester post- 
office ; his assurance that he should not be 
likely to forget that, — no, indeed, — his 
going out quietly after tea to read it; 
Grace's going, too, for, of course, as Miss 
Lavendale said, the romance had got worn 
out of it in all those years, and he, pro- 
bably, would not mind telling her a little 
of what was in the letters ; her coming 
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back by-and-by, and saying to her mother 
how thankful she felt, for Mark's sake, 
that Miss Edie was beginning to feel a 
little better. Why could she not have 
understood it all ? 

And then on the next Friday, the very 
day that Mr. Heslington had come up 
behind her as she sat in the bow- window, 
and had played with that curl of her hair 
and kissed it, there had been another of 
the letters. Friday, it seemed, was the 
day for them. No wonder he had been 
so anxious for the arrival of the postman 
that morning at breakfast-time, and had 
got up from the table and gone to the 
window to watch for the gleam of the 
scarlet-belted cap over the garden hedge. 
And then, when the letter did come, he 
had taken it into his office to read it, and 
soon afterwards Grace had slipped out, 
and she had seen them walking up and 
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down the gravel path, reading it, or 
perhaps only parts of it, moat likely only 
parts of it, together. 

And after that, so soon after that, he 
had come up to her as she sat there alone, 
and he had played with her hair and 
kissed it. 

Nelly could have plucked out the brown 
silky tress, there and then, plucked it out, 
hair by hair, and flung it away, and trampled 
upon it. Perhaps Miss Edie had brown 
curls like that. Perhaps Mr. Heslington 
was making believe that she was Miss 
Edie, and trying to imagine how pleasant 
it would have been to have had the lady 
he loved beside hira. And perhaps he was 
imagining that, too, when he kissed her at 
the garden gate. 

Nelly laughed a bitter laugh, to think 
that she should have been so fooled. And 
then she laid her cheek to the cool green 
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moss again, and the sweetness of all the* 
past came back, and she could have wept, 
only that she was very proud, and her 
pride kept the tears away; pride which 
rose up strong and fierce at the thought 
that she had been deceived and played 
with, and made a convenience of. 

She must go home. Oh, if she had 
never asked for that other fortnight, how 
much better it would have been ! Oh, if 
this cousin Alice would come on her way to 
Edinburgh, and so there might be an excuse 
for getting quietly away. 

For she longed to be back at Hurchester 
now. Her little bed-room, with the white 
curtained window looking across the Court 
to the grey Minster front, and the chiming 
of the bells for service, and the soft dis- 
tant sound of the organ, and the sculptured 
saints and martyrs in their niches, with 
that everlasting stony calm upon their 
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faces. And the old elm-trees at the bottom 
of the garden, and the rooks' nests, black 
dotted in the topmost branches amongst 
the rustling green leaves, and the warm 
pleasant sunshine in the Cathedral Close, 
and her books, and her pictures, Beatrice, 
and Mignon, and Mary, with the child 
Christ, gazing forth to search what life 
might bring. And the pleasant home 
voices of her father and mother, and the 
little cares and the little interests and the 
little pleasures, and the monotonous round 
of life, broken only by the postman's ring, 
which might perhaps bring change, but 
never did. 

Half an hour ago, how dead and dull 
•and grey that life had seemed, set against 
the dawning glory of the days to which it 
had given place ! Now, beyond the cloud 
whose blackness had come round about 
upon her, it shone so fair and peaceful, 
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the one spot of rest to her in all the world. 
Not knowing how fair it was, she had 
wearied over it, and longed and prayed 
for something to happen. Her prayer had 
been heard. Something had happened. 
Now she might go home and rest, if she 
could, in the colourless duty-doing which 
was all that was left for her. 

Nelly heard the sound of a horse's hoofs- 
upon the road. It was Mr. Heslington, 
coming from his rounds a little earlier 
than usual. He would often go through 
the by-path at the back of the house, 
and leave his horse in the yard, and then 
come through the poultry-house into this> 
path, and so home. If he were to do so* 
now. 

Nelly fled to a distant part of the- 
plantation, and crouched there under the 
shade of a hawthorn bush. She did not 
see Mark come to the gate, look up and 
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down, come a few steps into the path, as 
if searching for some one, then turn and 
go to the house. After that, his horse was 
brought round again, and he rode slowly 
away down the Hurchester road. 

Nelly stayed in the plantation until the 
slant golden sunshine told her that it must 
be nearly six o'clock. Then she stole back 
to the house, and up into her own little 
room over the bow- window. 

There were the flowers which Mark 
had given her the day before. He always 
brought her a little posy at breakfast-time, 
and she kept it in water upon her dressing- 
table until afternoon, when she made her 
simple little toilette, and added the flowers 
as a finishing touch. He had not brought 
her any this morning, because he had been 
too busy to come home to breakfast. 
That was good. She could not have 
worn them now, yet not to have worn 
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them would have made him ask the rea- 
son, and she was going to give no reason 
and make no sign to him. She was going 
away, and that was all. 

She smoothed her hair, changed her 
dress, fastened the knot of blue ribbon at 
her throat, and gathered just one bud of 
the red rose outside the window, for 
colour. She was rather surprised, and, 
even in the midst of the cold, dull 
misery which was round about her, not 
unpleased, to find that she looked just the 
same as usual. On young faces a sorrow, 
which is going to change the whole life, 
-does not make its mark at once. Nelly, 
tilting the old-fashioned mirror to its 
right angle as she sat down before it, to 
prepare herself for Mrs. Heslington's 
seven o'clock tea, scarcely expected to 
know herself again. Her cheeks, she 
thought, would be pale, her eyes lustre- 
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less, even her hair limp and lanky, as 
though it, too, had trailed through the 
mist which was drowning all her happy 
past. But no, for any story which her 
face told, nothing might have happened 
which could not most satisfactorily be 
accounted for by over-fatigue and late 
hours the night before. That was good, 
too. Mr. Heslington need not know, at 
any rate, that his amusement had been 
something a little more serious for her- 
self. 

But, oh, what a difference within I 
How well it was, thought the shy and 
simple, but very proud little girl, that no 
ono could look far enough to see that 
difforonco. 

Nolly seemed to herself, as she left her 
room and came slowly downstairs, me- 
ohanioally fingering the red rosebud in her 
dross, as she had on other afternoons 
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fingered the little posies which Mark had 
given her, years and years older, quite old 
enough now to take her place amongst the 
dreadfully grown-up people of whom Petsie 
Lavendale spoke with such dislike. She 
had a curious new feeling of dignity, self- 
possession, quietness; of nothing to be 
hoped for, nothing to be afraid of any 
more. 

She remembered how often she had 
come downstairs just at that time, and 
met Mr. Heslington, who somehow always 
seemed to know when to expect her. 
Sometimes he was waiting with a fresh 
flower, which he insisted on arranging 
in her dress or hair himself. Sometimes 
he had a fern for her, or a bit of rare 
moss, or an empty bird's nest ; or perhaps 
he was only loitering about, looking over 
his fishing tackle, which was hung over 
the hall table. And then, with a smile 
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and a pleasant word from him, they would 
go together into the parlour, where old 
Mrs. Heslington was sitting with her 
knitting. 

He was not there now. Nelly got safely 
down without having to cast upon him the 
cold, distant look which she had prepared. 
For, indeed, he had wronged her very 
much, and though she could not make her 
love change all at once into the indiffer- 
ence which he deserved, still she could let 
him see that things must not be the same 
any more. Not that that could disturb 
him, though, when he had only been play- 
ing with her all the time. 

Poor Nelly ! She had not even the 
bitter pleasure, if she had cared for it, of 
knowing that she could fling a poisoned 
dart in return for the wound which was 
hurting her so sorely. For love has a 
strange delight sometimes in piercing the 
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loved one, only there must be love for 
that piercing to be felt, and here was 
none. But Nelly was not of the sort to 
do battle in that way. All she wanted 
now was leave to go, and courage enough 
to go so quietly that the one who had hurt 
lier most should never know he had had 
the power to do it. 

However, there was no need to have 
troubled herself. Only Mrs. Heslington 
and Grace were in the parlour when she 
got there. Grace was making tea. Every- 
thing went so by clockwork at the cottage. 
Day by day, to the very minute, Bennet 
used to bring the tray in, and the square 

* 

silver tea-pot, and the queer little Japanese 
oaddy, and Grace made tea ; and, exactly 
ten minutes afterwards, in came the toast 
and the short-cakes, and Mrs. Heslington's 
ohair was brought up, and Nelly used to 
butter her toast for her, and see that she 
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had everything arranged comfortably 
while Grace poured oat tea. And so it 
was all done this afternoon, the only dif- 
ference being that Bennet brought in three- 
cups instead of four, and that Miss Hes- 
lington, with the exactitude which charac- 
terized all her proceedings, stopped the 
fourth spoonful of tea on its transit from 
the caddy, and paused, and then returned 
it. 

(t I forgot. We have one less this after- 
noon. And oh, Nelly, Mark was so dis- 
appointed not to see you to say good-bye. 
He came in an hour ago, and looked all 
over for you, and then he went to the 
plantation walk, but he said he could not 
see you there, and he could not wait any 
longer. I told him perhaps you had gone 
a little way with Mrs. Decimer and Miss 
Lavendale across the fields." 

" No," said Nelly, very quietly, tl I don't 
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think I care enough about Miss Lavendale 
to go for walks with her. I have been in the 
plantation all the afternoon, only part of 
the time I went farther in, so I daresay 
Mr. Heslington did n<?t see me." 

"What a pity ! He has had to go to the 
Branthorpe fair. Sir Charlton has been 
sending a quantity of sheep to be sold, and 
he is afraid he will be cheated if my brother 
does not go to look after them ; so he set 
off to be in time for the six train, and I 
don't suppose he will be back before the 
day after to-morrow." 

Nelly should have been glad, things 
being as they were. And yet such a 
strange chill of regret came over her, 
though she said never a word. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TiTLSS HESLINGTON was slow in 
•**•*- finding out that people had any- 
thing on their minds ; but she was quick 
to notice a falling off in appetite, and 
when Nelly lingered long over her toast y 
and entirely ignored the short-cakes which 
Bonnet brought in, hot and smoking and 
savoury, she thought it was time to make 
a remark. 

14 Nelly, child, you are out of order; I 
havo nover known you make such a poor 
tea sinco thb first night you came. And 
you know short cakes warmed up again 
are such poor things." 
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Nelly could have burst out laughing. 
Indeed, she had felt very like it ever since 
she came into the room, though what 
there was to laugh at she did not know, 
unless that a great bunch of cluster-roses 
kept bobbing up and down outside the 
window, and making such a ridiculous 
shadow on the polished back of the old 
buffet. It was just as if the lid of a 
Jack-in-a-box kept opening, and the little 
man inside sprang up with a jerk and a 
bound, and could not get himself steady 
again. And somehow that wooden Ish- 
mael under the cabbage-tree, with his 
arms and legs stretched straight out, 
looked so very unlike the father of a 
mighty people ; and Samuel, in his tail- 
coat and knee-breeches, was more opposed 
to her ideas of a prophet than ever. It 
must be these things which made her 
feel so very much like laughing; only, 
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she was sure, if she once began, she 
should not be able to give over, and then 
Miss Heslington would be more astounded 
than even at her want of appetite. 

But, fortunately, Mrs. Heslington saved 
her from the trouble of replying. 

"It is the dinner-party last night, that 
is just what it is. You know, I felt, as 
soon as ever you came and sat down by 
me, Nelly, that you were not exactly your- 
self. To be going eating a heavy meal 
like that at eight o'clock at night, and 
champagne and sweets, and all those 
indigestible, made-up dishes, why, it's 
enough to upset anyone that is not very 
strong. To say nothing of a cup of coffee 
after it. I suppose you took a cup of 
coffee, now didn't you ?'' 

Nelly admitted that she had done so. 

u Yes ; and as strong as Mocha could 
make it, I haven't a doubt, and that 
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would keep you awake all night, to say 
nothing of giving you a headache as 
likely as not ; and such a heaviness as 
there is in the air to-day, with not a 
breath of wind about ; and you expect her 
to be able to eat short-cake, Grace. Why, 
it's as much as a person in the very 
best of health could do, after a dinner- 
party." 

That was enough. Grace sought no 
further explanation. 

u I had just forgotten the dinner-party, 
mother. I am sure I needn't have for- 
gotten it, though, for I haven't been like 
myself all day. How my arm did ache 
this morning, to be sure, when I was 
ironing that poor old woman's shoulder, 
and another time I could have done it 
and never known anything. It doesn't 
do for quiet people like us to go gadding 
-about amongst big folks." 
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"It does not seem to have made any 
difference to Miss Lavendale," said Nelly, 
wearily. " I am sure she was bright and 
lively enough." 

" Yes ; and Mrs. Decimer, too," put in 
the old lady. " She is a wonderfully 
pleasant person ; I never saw a pleasanter. 
And so anxious for us to go to St. 
Martin's, Grace, just to hear the music 
and see the lovely decorations. I am sure, 
, it's very kind of her ; and when I told 
her I was past all that sort of thing now, 
she said, not a bit of it, she was sure 
I should enjoy it as much as anyone, and, 
if I couldn't see the flowers, I could smell 
them, for she would take care that I had 
a nice comfortable seat, well up towards 
the front. Not that I should go, though, 
with Mr. Coniston at our own parish church, 
but it is very kind of her, all the same. 
Grace, I can hear the postman. That's 
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his step. I should know it in a hundred. 
Not that I ever listen for it much now, 
except when there ought to be a letter 
from Miss Edie, and that won't be to-day/' 

Bennet came in a minute or two after- 
wards. There was only one letter, for 
Nelly, from her mother. 

" I hope it isn't to hurry you home r 
child," said Mrs. Heslington. "I shouldn't 
have thought she would have written so 
soon again, and you only there yourself on 
Saturday night." 

" Yes, it is," said Nelly, when she had 
read it through. 

Mrs. Willoughby had written to say 
that Cousin Alice was passing through, 
after all, on her way to Edinburgh. She 
was to be at Hurchester on the evening 
of the next day, so Nelly must return with 
what speed she could, as her cousin could 
only spend one night with them. 
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u Now that is what I call a pity," said 
-old Mrs. Heslington, pushing away her 
cup and saucer in a hopeless sort of way, 
" and all of us so nicely settled down as 
^we were beginning to be. I am sure I 
.shall miss you as much as if you were 
one of my very own. And, as for Mark, • 
I'm sure I don't know what he'll do. He 
will be as disappointed, as disappointed 
can be, won't he, Grace, when he comes 
back from Branthorpe ?" 

"I'm sure he will," said Grace, " be- 
cause he had laid out so many things for 
us to do before you went away. He was 
only talking yesterday morning about our 
going to that place by the sea, and then, 
lie said, we must drive over to Beechy 
Hollow once more, before the wild hya- 
cinths have all faded, and there is the 
sunset from Moor Mannersby, we have 
never been to see that yet, because we 
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always said there would be plenty of 
time. He will be quite vexed when he 
comes home, and he will tell me I ought 
to have made you stay. Do you think 
you ought really to go, just for the 
sake of seeing your cousin? I daresay 
she only wants to rest on her journey 
down." 

" Oh, no, thank you," said Nelly, who 
felt now that this was the best thing that 
could happen to her. " I must go. I 
must, indeed." 

11 Well then, you can come back again. 
Leave all your things here, and just go 
in by train to-morrow afternoon, and come 
back as soon as your cousin is gone/' 

"Thank you, very much, but mamma 
writes as if she really expects me to go* 
for good. She does not say anything 
about my coming back. I had better take 
all my things, and then " 
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"And then, settle it afterwards; yes, 
that will do. But I am sure your mother 
will let you come, for she told Miss Prim- 
rose she thought you were looking so 
much better for the change. You know 
my brother will be coming back through 
Hurchester the day after to-morrow, and 
he can call for you and drive you over 
here, just as he did at first." 

Nay, not just as he did at first. It 
would never any more be as he did at 
first. Nelly remembered that ride out to 
the cottage. It seemed to her now years 
■and years ago, instead of only a few days. 
Ah, indeed, if it could have been like that 
again! And then all the bitterness and 
humiliation of what had happened swept 
over her, and she hastened to put what 
distance she could between herself and 
the place where so much wrong had been 
done to her. 
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" I think mamma would like me to go 
home as soon as I could," she said. "Is 
there a train to-night ?" 

" Yes, there is one at half-past eight ; 
but, just fancy, you wont get home until 
nearly ten." 

"Never mind, it is moonlight. I would 
rather go, if I could, and have a night's 
rest, and then get everything ready for 
Alice to-morrow. I am sure I shall 
have plenty of time to pack, if I begin 
directly." 

"Very well," said Miss Heslington, "if 
you will you must, and Bennet can go 
with you, and then come back first thing 
in the morning. I could never let you 
go alone. And do ask your mamma, now, 
to let you come back with my brother 
the day after to-morrow. It does seem 
such an upsetting of everything, and when 
we were all so happy and comfortable 
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together. I will go and look up Yates 
to take your things to the station ; for, 
if you are really determined to go, there is 
no time to be lost." 

And away went Grace, much grieved at 
the sudden turn of affairs. Having given 
Yates his directions, she came back to help 
Nelly to pack. 

"My sister Miriam always said I was 
a capital packer," she remarked, when 
Nelly's wardrobe was spread out in the 
little room over the porch ; " and I used 
to tell her it was a great pity a woman 
who never went from home should have 
any talent for folding up dresses. How- 
ever, it comes in useful for other people 
sometimes, if I don't want it myself. We 
must be very careful with this batiste, 
because it crushes so." 

And Miss Heslington, with the skill of 
a practised hand, began to arrange all 
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the frills and plaitings and bows, and to 
double over the sleeves in such an admir- 
able way that not a crease should show 
when they were spread out again. 

ls Because, you know, nothing looks so 
bad as a dress that has been badly packed, 
and it's everything, Nelly dear, not to 
have a fold down the middle of the front. 
Always mind that, when you are packing 
a dress for a journey, only it's such a 
little way to Hurchester, and of course 
you will take it out as soon as ever you 
get home. Whatever else you do, don't 
let it lie in the portmanteau until to- 
morrow morning. And when you come 
back, the day after to-morrow, be sure 
you bring it with you, for my brother is 
so fond of seeing you in it. I don't know 
that ever I heard him admire a dress as 
he has admired that, and, in a general 
way, he takes so little notice of what any- 
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one wears. He likes the white muslin, too, 
with the blue ribbons. He says nobody 
could have looked better than you did last 
night in it. But Mark was always fond 
of pale blues." 

And Grace, who had folded up the dress 
now to her own satisfaction, paused a 
little, and looked away through the open 
window to the garden-path, where she and 
her brother had walked up and down, 
reading the letter from Miss Edie. Prob- 
ably, she was not thinking of anything 
in particular, except what a pity it was 
that Nelly should have to go away so 
suddenly. But Nelly remembered watch- 
ing them pace up and down that walk 
reading the letter, though she little knew 
then what it meant, and she took for 
granted that Grace was thinking about 
Miss Edie again, and Miss Edie probably 
wore light blue, and that was why Mr. 
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Heslington liked it, and why he preferred 
to see her wear it, too, though one could 
have wished something better than being 
simply a lay-figure to bring Miss Edie 
'back to his remembrance. 

" I don't think I can do any more now," 
said Grace, when all the things were con- 
veniently fitted in, " so I will go and 
gather you a few flowers to take home 
with you. And Bennet shall make up a 
hamper of our green peas and those nice 
young French beans. Your mother will 
enjoy them so, just coming fresh from the 
country, and out of a garden that she 
knows. I always think it is so nice to 
have vegetables out of a garden that you 
know. Oh! and some fresh white rasp- 
berries, too. She shall put them at the 
top, so that they won't crush. But I 
will send her up first, to fasten the port- 
manteau." 

e 2 
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Whilst Grace went away for that, Nelly 
gathered together, from the little drawer 
under the looking-glass, the flowers which 
Mark had given her, morning by morning, 
since she came to Mannersby. She had 
kept them all, except those of the first 
two or three mornings, when as yet she 
did not care enough for the giver to 
treasure up the least little thing which 
had been a token of his good will. This 
was a rosebud, that a jessamine spray, 
that a bunch of wild leaves, that a forget- 
me-not which he said he had found in 
the plantation -walk. Each one had its 
own history. With the giving there had 
been some word, or look, or tone which 
was once so pleasant to remember. Now 
it was all so changed, and yet, she could 
not let the flowers go. She laid them 
carefully away between the leaves of Mrs. 
Browning's Poems, which opened, as if 
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by a cruel chance, upon " Bertha in the 
Lane." She had often read that pathetic 
story, with a girl's longing to be able to 
know what it meant, and now she did 
know, a little. 

Bennet came and fastened up her box, 
then bustled away into the kitchen-garden, 
and, by-and-by, Nelly could hear her voice, 
with Miss Heslington's, as they gathered 
the fresh green peas, Mrs. Heslington help- 
ing, her pretty, white old fingers feeling 
about amongst the clasping leaves for 
the youngest, and fullest, and juiciest 
pods. So Nelly might stand at her win- 
dow there, behind the blossoming roses, 
and look away down the plantation-path, 
and think, in what time there was for 
thinking left. 

Which was not much. A few minutes 
more, and Mrs. Heslington, and Grace, 
and Bennet came back with their laden 
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baskets, and the hamper was packed, and 
the good-byes said, not much of good- 
byes, though, as Nelly was to be sure 
to come back the day after to-morrow,, 
when her cousin had gone on to Edin- 
burgh. Grace said she should write to 
her brother that very night, or next 
morning, and tell him he was to be sure 
to call at Chorister's Court on his way 
back from Branthorpe, and drive her over. 
Because ten days was really not any sort 
of a change at all, and she must stay 
with them, at the very least, for another 
month. 

To all which Nelly listened very quietly, 
and then the railway whistle sounded and 
she was away. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SO home again, where her arrival made 
quite a small commotion, Mrs. Wil- 
loughby not having expected such a 
prompt reply to her summons. 

Dear little Miss Primrose, who was to 
stay with them a month, had to bustle 
about and get her possessions cleared out 
of Nelly's own room, and deposit herself 
in what was called the best lodging-cham- 
ber ; and then there were the raspberries, 
which Miss Heslington had done up so 
carefully in no end of cabbage leaves, 
to unpack, and the green peas and the 
French beans to be spread on the cool 
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stone floor of the dairy. And, as they 
were very early people at Chorister's 
Court, Mr. Willoughby proposed that 
Nelly should save up her news until to- 
morrow morning, and they should all go 
to bed, as it could not be far from eleven 
o'clock. 

Which was all right for Nelly, the chief 
thing she wanted just then being a place 
to think in, and time to think. 

How strange it seemed to be back again 
in the little bed-room, where everything 
was so exactly the same, except that the 
flowers now, instead of being primroses 
and blue bells, were the early cluster 
roses which grew around Mr. Willoughby's 
study window at the back of the house ; 
and there were no more of the fresh 
young olive-tinted leaves of the sycamore, 
they were done for now, withered and 
passed away, like some other young and 
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pleasant things. There was her own pet 
chair, too, beside the window. What so 
natural as to nestle down into it again, 
and lean back and clasp her hands behind 
her head. Though, indeed, she need not 
say any more now — 

" Ah, me ! If only something would 
happen !" 

The moon was at its full. Almost as 
plainly as in afternoon light, one could 
trace all the quaint old figures on the 
west front of the Minster, the old baron 
with his bunch of timber, and the earl 
with his lump of stone, on each side the 
doorway ; over them, that sadly battered 
and weather-worn Flight into Egypt ; 
higher up still, the saints and martyrs 
with their flowing robes and clasped hands 
and stony, passionless brows ; and over 
all, clearly outlined upon the star-lit blue 
sky, high up above the struggle, and the 
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storm, and the pain, and the victory 
through which these had passed, ros& the 
cross, which day and night, in sunshine 
and in shadow, pointed upwards to the 
crowned rest of Heaven; first to catch 
the gold of the rising sun, last to lose 
its splendour of western purple when earls 
and barons, saints and martyrs, had alike 
faded into the grey twilight of evening. 

Nelly, sitting there at her window, the 
batiste dress all untouched, notwithstand- 
ing Miss Heslington's caution not to let 
it stay a moment longer than was neces- 
sary in the trunk, could see a lady and 
gentleman pacing about in the Close, a 
couple of Cathedral people, no doubt, who 
had turned out after dinner to enjoy the 
cool air, and the quiet, too, for the gates 
of the Close were shut at ten o'clock, and 
none but those whose houses opened into 
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it could enjoy the privilege of its shady 
walks after that hour. The lady was all 
in white. She looked just like a banshee, 
flitting about upon the lights and shadows 
which the full moon cast through the 
black boughs of the old elm-trees. 

A banshee ! Why should Nelly think 
of a banshee ? And then she remembered 
that once, a long time ago, she had been 
walking in the moonlight with Mr. Hes- 
lington across a field where the old elm- 
trees cast shadows just like these, and 
she wore a white dress, too, all white, 
and he said she would do for a banshee. 
And, as they came to the gate leading into 
the plantation-walk, he had made her 
stand still for him to look at her. But 
that was a long time ago. She was quite 
a girl then, and now she might be almost 
any age, she felt so quiet and grown 
up. 
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Nay; was it, after all, so very long 
-ago? 

Nelly had to pause and think. 

When was it ? How was it ? 

The Minster clock struck eleven. Then 
she remembered all about it. 

It was after Lady Mannersby's dinner- 
party, and Mr. Heslington had walked 
home with her, across the meadow, whilst 
Miss Heslington and Miss Primrose drove 
round the long way. And, just after they 
got into the plantation-walk, the church 
clock struck eleven, and they had stood 
there, trying how long they could hear 
the tones of the bell vibrating upon the 
still, calm night air. 

But Lady Mannersby's dinner-party was 
only the night before, and that walk 
seemed as if it might have happened 
half a lifetime ago. Was it true that, 
remembering it, she could say, "only 
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yesterday," that last night, at this time, 
she was walking with Mr. Heslington 
along the plantation-path, and that, as 
they sat down to rest, he told her about 
what Miss Lavendale had said, and then 
there had fallen a long silence between 
them, and afterwards, lingering by the 
little gate which led into the garden, he 
had stooped down and kissed her fore- 
head. 

Last night, at this time. She was so 
happy then. Every moment brought 
something dearer and sweeter. She could 
remember it, though it had slipped so 
far, so very far, away, and though it could 
never come back to her again, any more 
than the young self which had once be- 
longed to her, but which had quite gone 
now, and left her almost what she sup- 
posed middle-aged women must feel like. 

She went back over it all again, begin- 
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all the pain and all the regret, something 
which had given her the key to herself, and 
would be the beginning of a new and 
better, if not a happier life. 
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CHAPTER V. 

rilHAT afternoon post, which made poor 
-*- Nelly's path plain before her, so far, 
at any rate, as leaving the cottage was 
concerned, brought Miss Petsie Lavendale 
a letter which not a little disconcerted 
that amiable young person's plans and 
prospects. 

It was from Madame Clermont's doctor, 
to inform her that the old lady had had 
a paralytic seizure. And he advised Miss 
Lavendale to return at once, as the 
patient's recovery depended, to a great 
extent, upon proper nursing and freedom 
from all worry and annoyance ; a freedom 
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she was not likely to have if left entirely 
to the care of servants. 

" What a nuisance I" exclaimed Petsie, 
crumpling the letter up and flinging it to 
the little dog to play with. "And I 
haven't been here a week. It just seems 
as if everything were going against me. 
You are as lucky as can be, and nothing 
ever seems to interfere with you ; but, if 
ever there is a chance for me to do any- 
thing for myself, something is sure to 
turn up like this, and it is no use. I 
might as well never have gone to the 
expense of coming down at all." 

" It is certainly very provoking," said 
Mrs. Decimer. " And when the people 
here have taken to you so kindly, and 
Mrs. Newbury's garden-party is to come 
off in a fortnight. I really think they 
might have got a trained nurse for poor 
old madame." 
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A bright thought struck Petsie. 

" I don't see why you shouldn't go, 
Celia. You know, you were a sort of 
sister once, and though you didn't go in 
for nursing, yet it all belonged to the same 
sort of thing, and you did go about with 
cans of soup at first, before you took to 
the flowers, which was very much the 
same as nursing. Now, I don't under- 
stand a bit about it. I can't so much as 
measure out a dose of medicine properly, 
and as for getting anyone to take it, when 
it was measured out, I am sure I shouldn't 
have the least idea how to do it. I am 
sure it would be a great deal better for 
you to go, and then you are a married 
woman, too, which makes a difference. 
Suppose you set off, and I will stay and 
take care of Fabian." 

But that was a different state of the 
case altogether, and one which Mrs. Deci- 

f2 
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mer was not disposed to entertain for a 
moment. 

In the first place, Lady Mannersby r 
though pleasant and agreeable in the ex- 
treme, had not yet become so wedded to 
the interests of St. Martins and the 
Decimers that she could be left without 
further influence in that direction for 
three weeks or a month, or more. And 
Mr. and Mrs. Coniston on the spot, too, 
feeling, doubtless, a little sore, though 
they were careful enough never to say a 
word, about the frequent emptiness of the 
Hall pew. Still, people naturally had 
their feelings, and a man never liked to 
see his church deserted by the legitimate 
parishioners. So long as she herself was 
on the spot there was little danger of Mr. 
Coniston being able to bring Lady Man- 
nersby back to the old paths, but if, just 
at this crisis of affairs, she went away r 
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there was no telling what might happen ; 
and old Sir Charlton a man who liked to 
stick to his own big pew, and his cushions, 
and his bolted doors, and his precedence 
in going out of church, and all the rest 
of it. No, whoever else went, she should 
certainly not go and nurse madame, and 
the sooner her sister knew that, the 
better. 

"Petsie, my dear, what nonsense you 
are talking! As if a wife could go and 
leave her husband at a moment's notice 
in that way. My place is at Fabian's side, 
to support him in his work, and stand by 
him, and see that his interests are cared 
for, and that he is made comfortable in 
•every way. When a woman marries, she 
takes her home for her duty, and she has 
no business to go away, so long as she is 
needed there." 

" Hasn't she ? Well, it seems to me, 
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you have been to a great many dinner- 
parties and things without your husband, 
and he is not a bit worse for it I am 
sure you could nurse madame a great deal 
better than I could. I believe it's just 
because you don't care for her." 

"You are talking nonsense, Petsie," 
said Mrs. Decimer, seeing that her sister 
was coming too near the truth. ct If you 
think that you know my duties better 
than I know them myself, there is an 
end of it. Doctor Plepperton has seen us 
both, and, if he had been of opinion that 
you were unfit to take care of Madame 
Clermont, he would have telegraphed to 
me at once. That settles it." 

Besides, there was another powerful 
motive which kept Mrs. Decimer to the 
sphere of her own duties. 

She had heard that very morning, from 
one of the Cathedral men who had been 
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calling upon her husband, that the old 
rector of Moorsby had had a living offered 
to him in the south of England, a climate 
which would, of course, be much more 
suitable to a man in his state of health, 
and therefore the chances were that he 
would be only too thankful to accept it. 
In that case, it was of the greatest im- 
portance to conciliate Lady Mannersby as 
much as possible, because, if the old man 
really did go away, there was no reason 
in the world why the living of Moorsby 
should not be offered to Mr. Decimer. 
Lady Mannersby had often said what a 
comfort it would be to her to see a really 
active, useful clergyman, like the incum- 
bent of St. Martin's, settled in their own 
family living, and then, perhaps, the 
church would be restored, and the parish 
would look up, and they would attend 
regularly there, instead of going to St. 
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Chad's. That would be simply perfect for 
Mrs. Decimer. And that beautiful old 
rectory, too. Petsie need not think that 
any little plans of hers in connection with 
Mr. Heslington and the cottage would 
interfere with such prospects as those. 
Besides, if they did get Moorsby, her 
sister could come and stop with them as 
long as she liked. One more or less in 
the family would not make much differ- 
ence ; and, in such a quiet place, having 
a little company in the house would be 
rather an advantage than otherwise. Mrs. 
Decimer, who had a vivid imagination, 
already saw herself settled in the rectory, 
with seven hundred a year, and nothing 
to do but drive about in a little pony- 
carriage and make calls. 

" Come, Petsie, don't be foolish," she 
said, very pleasantly. " It is clearly your 
duty, and not mine, to go up to London 
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at once. I question if poor old madame 
would even remember me now, and, if she 
did, very likely I should only worry her. 
You know, I was never a great favourite 
with her, and she was very vexed when 
I married, because it took away fifty 
pounds of the income. I don't believe 
she ever forgave me for it." 

Petsie pouted. 

" Very well. But, if she dies, I shall 
come back and live with you." 

" Oh, yes ! you may do that, of course. 
I shall be quite glad to make a home for 
you, and our trustees can pay me just 
what they paid Madame Clermont for you. 
There will be no difficulty about that." 

"No, Celia," said the wideawake Miss 
Petsie, whose schoolgirl simplicity was 
only skin deep. " They needn't pay you 
just what they paid old madame. Why, 
think what a difference there is in rents 
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and provisions, between here and London. 
Your mutton only costs ninepence a 
pound, and we have to give a shilling 
for it ; and milk is ever so dear, and the 
same with everything. No, I think you 
could keep me very well for thirty pounds 
a year, and I might have the rest over 
for dress and things. Just think how I 
have to scratch and scrape now. Nobody 
would believe that I could look a lady on 
so little." 

"You manage very nicely, Petsie, I 
must say that for you. And we will not 
quarrel about anything else." 

" No. It can all be settled afterwards. 
And we never did quarrel, did we, Celia ? 
We were always a united family, what- 
ever else we were not. At least, if two 
can be called a family." 

"We were. And then, madame is not 
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dead yet, which makes a difference. Now 
go, Petsie, and get your things packed 
tip. You need not take the cream muslin,, 
because, if the old lady • does die, you 
will have no use for it in London, and, 
if she does not, you can come down here 
again as soon as she gets round, and I 
daresay your visit will be quite as success-- 
ful as if you had stopped straight on.. 
You know, Lady Mannersby has her 
garden-parties in August, and then there 
are the September balls. I have no doubt 
I can get you invitations for all of 
them. ,, 

" Yes ; and there will be the new regi- 
ment, too," said Miss Petsie, going cheer- 
fully off to her packing, u and, after all, 
there is a sort of style about the Army. 
I shall come back again as soon as ever 
the old lady gets her senses properly, and. 
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you must keep me over the September 
balls. I daresay everything is for the 
best." 

Petsie put up a few things and started 
for London that very afternoon, thinking 
that perhaps, after all, when she came 
back in September, she might do better 
for herself than marry Mr. Heslington. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

QJHE would have been almost sure of 
^ it, could she have seen Sir Charlton 
and Lady Mannersby in the Hall library 
next morning, and heard the conversation 
which was going on between them. 

It was the day for the arrival of the 
Indian mail. Not that the arrival of the 
Indian mail was an event so very much 
looked forward to at Mannersby Hall, for 
Percy was not a young man who troubled 
himself much about corresponding with 
his parents, unless he wanted something 
out of them. His letters, in a general 
way, were rather like those of the typical 
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selfish little schoolboy, very affectionate 
for a page or two, and then suddenly 
striking off into the direction of plum- 
cake or pocket-money, the plum-cake, in 
j-oung Mr. Percy's case, being a matter 
of five or six hundred pounds, according 
to whether his luck at whist and billiards 
had been favourable or the reverse. But 
then, as his mother said with reference 
to the gambling, all young men did that 
sort of thing at first. One could not go 
against the customs of a regiment, and 
when he once came home, and married, 
and settled down — on a nice little pro- 
perty, bought with Blanche Newbury's 
money, she always added to herself — he 
would be as good a member of society as 
anyone could wish for. 

This time the cake was an unusually 
large one, representing the sum of a thou- 
sand pounds, and the preface was therefore 
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proportionately affectionate. Lady Man- 
nersby sometimes read the letters over to 
herself, Sir Charlton being much irritated 
now by these applications for money, and 
then she gently broke them to him, as 
opportunity, in the shape of a fit of good 
temper, offered. But, on this occasion, 
the first paragraph was so very pleasant, 
and, after a hasty glance over the follow- 
ing pages, she caught no reference to 
money matters, and she therefore took it 
at once into the library, where Sir Charl- 
ton was smoking his after-breakfast cigar. 
Smoking it, too, with a somewhat gloomy 
expression of countenance, for, by the 
London papers, he had just seen that 
the banking company in which pretty 
well half of his floating capital was in- 
vested, was likely to pay the worst divi- 
dend that had been declared for many 
years. But his wife's face, sunny and 
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genial, as she came in with the open 
letter, might have coaxed a smile out of 
a much worse man than the old baronet 
of Mannersby. 

"News from Percy at last, Charlie 
dear," she said, as she settled herself 
comfortably down on a lounge in the 
fine old oriel-window. "The dear boy 

« 

does write so nicely whenever he can 
find time to send us a line, and really 
he must be having a dreadfully busy 
time of it now. But I will read his 
letter aloud to you." 

" My dear old Father and Mother, 

" I am sure you will say I am 
no end of a scamp for not having written 
since last time. But, really, if you knew 
what a lot we have to go through : drill 
and parade, and rifle-practice, and all that 
sort of thing, I am sure your only wonder 
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would be that I am ever able to take a 
pen into my hand at all.' " 

" I wish the same thing would keep 
him from taking a cue into it/' growled 
Sir Charlton ; but Lady Mannersby did 
not heed the interruption. 

" l You will see, from the date of my 
letter, that I am up at Simla for awhile. 
I took my leave here, three weeks ago, 
for, really, in Calcutta just now, the heat 
is more than a fellow can bear, and, as 
I had never had a really good look at 
a hill station, I thought I might as well 
take my chance before our regiment comes 
home, which may, perhaps, happen before 
long, as I daresay you know. We are 
having a very jolly time of it, any quan- 
tity of hops and amateur theatricals, and 
polo three times a week, and as much 
lawn-tennis as you like, only I don't go 
in for that, because it is such slow work. 

VOL. II. G 
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I have rather taken up theatricals lately, 
for the ladies here tell me I act remark- 
ably well. Indeed, the other night, I 
did Marmaduke, in " Betsy Baker," and I 
cati tell you I regularly brought the house 
down, so that I begin to think I have a 
talent for that sort of thing.' " 

" And how about the drill, eh ?" growled 
Sir Charlton again. "Not much drill 
there, I fancy, at any rate, not enough 
to keep him from writing home to his 
dear old father and mother, if he had a 
mind to it." 

" But, Charlie dear, he is on leave, and, 
of course, he doesn't have to do anything 
when he is on leave. Don't be so hard 
upon him, poor fellow !" 

"All right, my dear, go on." 

" ' We turned out strong for the Queen's 
birthday, and a very pretty show, I can 
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tell you we made on the parade ground, 

and, at night, there was the viceroy's ball, 

the best I have ever seen out here. There 

is to be a fancy, ball next month, and I 

shall get my leave extended to stay over 

it, for that sort of thing is such fun. I 

haven't decided yet what dress I shall 

go in, but I must be quick about it, for 

several of our fellows are having theirs 

out from home, and I don't want to be 

behind them. Besides the fancy ball, 

there will be lots more private dances 

before the season is over, but I can't 

say that I see many pretty girls up here, 

though the dressing is something wonder- 

• 

ful. I assure you, we cut the English 

ladies out completely in that respect. 
And that reminds me, how is Miss New- 
bury ? Flourishing, I hope, and as pleas- 
ant, that is, as plain as ever. You know, 

g2 
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I always did say she was a bird of para- 
dise without the feathers, but theu, fea- 
thers are not everything/ 

" That is very sensible of Percy," inter- 
polated his mother, " I am glad he knows 
how to look below the surface. I should 
so like him to be favourably impressed 
with Blanche when he comes home. The 
dear boy is evidently looking forward to 
that very much ; listen — 

" ' I can t tell you, my dear father and 
mother, how often I find myself building 
castles in the air about the happy time 
when I shall be settled down in Old Eng- 
land again. India is all very well, especial- 
ly when one is on leave up at Simla, but,, 
for real comfort and enjoyment, and every- 
thing that makes life worth having, com- 
mend me to a nice English town, in the 
midst of a good hunting county, and with 
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a few moors for shooting within easy 
distance. You see, I am thinking of Hur- 
chester and the dear old place at Man- 
nersby. How I do long to be there, and 
to see you all again, and I hope now it 
won't be long before I have that pleasure. 
I think our regiment will move towards 
the end of June, or beginning of July. 
We have heard that the Malabar sails 
the first week in July, and, I suppose, 
the most of us will come home by that. 
Isn't it jolly to think of getting to Eng- 
land again? And that reminds me that 
I think I shall have to ask you for a little 

money, to help ' " 

Here Lady Mannersby stopped. How 
unlucky that she had not seen that refer- 
ence to money matters before she began 
to read the letter aloud, and Sir Charlton 
not in one of his best humours either. 
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She would have passed on to the next 
paragraph, but the old gentleman was too- 
quick for her. 

" Yes, yes. Money, wanting money of 
course. I knew it would come to that 
before he wound up. No, you needn't 
skip it, Bertha. I insist upon hearing 
every word, or else you hand the letter 
over to me, and I will read it for myself. 
Another five hundred, I suppose. Just 
as if, with the estate going to rack and 
ruin as it is, I could put my hand into my 
pocket and pay Percy's gambling debts 
for him whenever he chooses to ask me. 
That young man will be the ruin of the 
family, if we don't mind." 

" But, Charlie dear, when he marries, 
and settles down." 

" Marries indeed ! Don't talk to me 
about marrying ! As if any girl in her 
senses would marry a boy who can do no- 
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thing but ask for money ! Go on, and let 
us hear the rest of it. Five hundred 
pounds, and only a couple of months ago 
my agent paid him over his quarterly 
allowance." 

Poor Lady Mannersby, the smile quite 
gone out of her face now, read on, for, 
with Sir Charlton's keen old eyes upon 
her, she could not miss a single word, 
or alter it to better the appearance of 
things. 

" i That reminds me that I think I shall 
have to ask you to send me just a little 
money to help me through, and get every, 
thing settled before I come home. I think 
about a thousand will clear up every- 
thing.' " 

"Bertha, what is that you are saying?" 

And the old baronet flung away his 
cigar into the garden, and began to walk 
up and down the room, his face red now 
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with anger, the veins beginning to show- 
thick and swollen upon his forehead. 

" What is that you are saying? A thou- 
sand pounds, and his quarterly allowance 
paid only a couple of months ago ! No- 
thing of the sort, Bertha — nothing of the 
sort. You may just write to him yourself, 
and tell him that, if he can't pay his own 
debts, he may suffer for them, as other 
people have to do. It's all your own do- 
ings, Bertha, and I told you so when you 
insisted on putting him into that swell 
regiment. I said nothing but trouble 
would come of it, and here we are. A 
thousand pounds, and with me scarcely 
knowing where to turn for a little ready 
.money to keep the estate going until next 
audit day. But go on. Pray let us hear 
the rest." 

44 There is nothing more, Charlton dear 
— there really is not," said Lady Manners- 
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by, who had been hastily glancing down 
the remainder of the letter during her 
husband's burst of indignation. She would 
not on any account have read the letter to 
him at all if she had only known, for any- 
thing now that vexed or irritated him had 
to be so carefully avoided. The Hurches- 
ter physician had told her privately, after 
that first apoplectic seizure, ten months 
ago, that he would not answer for the 
consequences if Sir Charlton's mind was 
not kept quiet and easy. For men at his 
time of life, with the least tendency to 
determination of blood to the head, there 
was nothing so dangerous as mental ex- 
citement ; and since then it had been her 
constant effort to make things as pleasant 
and comfortable for him as possible. 
With how much worry to herself, no one 
else knew ; but Lady Mannersby had her 
position to pay for, like other people. 
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"All the rest is very nice, Charlton. 
Come and sit down again now, and I will 
read to the end, and then we will talk it 
over. 

" ' I am so sorry, you know, dear old 
father, to have to trouble you, but this 
will positively be the very last time, and 
you really cannot think what a lot of ex- 
penses a fellow has out here. It will be 
as different as can be when I come home, 
for I mean to settle down then, and be as 
steady as an old horse ; but, you see, our 
regiment has got a name out here, and 
one must do the same as the rest, if one 
means to have any sort of position amongst 
them at all. I have told my agent in Cal- 
cutta that you will make it right with him 
in a week or two after you receive, this, so 
he needn't trouble himself. Tell my mo- 
ther I am bringing her no end of pretty 
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things from this place — lovely bits of 
china for the drawing-room, and a Cash- 
mere shawl almost worth its weight in« 
gold. I'm sure there isn't a lady in the- 
county who will wear it with a better 
grace. And I am on the look-out for one- 
of those warm embroidered dressing-gowns 
for you. They are the best things going 
for an English winter, and you will find it 
an immense comfort. And now kind re- 
membrances to all friends, the Newburys- 
in particular. 

" ' Your affectionate son, 

" ' Percy/ 



" Dear fellow ! He is very thoughtful," 
said his mother. " And now, Charlie, let 
us consider about the money. Of course, 
this little difficulty will decide you not to- 
keep Mr. Heslington. I am sure you 
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and I, between us, could manage things, 
and you were saying only the other day 
that he had got the estate round into 
working order again." 

" Yes," said Sir Charlton, " Heslington 
must go, there is no question about that, 
only I won't tell him until Daresby has 
got another agent. He is in correspond- 
ence with a London man now, Newbury 
told me the other day. If he knew Hes- 
lington was at liberty, he would pick him 
up in a minute, and there's nothing I 
hate so much as a man going off my land 
on to my neighbour's, it always brings 
about no end of trouble. I know what 
Heslington could do for Daresby by what 
he has done for me, and, if Daresby had 
a wide-awake man about him to look after 
things, there's another right of road busi- 
ness at the north corner of my property, 
which might as easily go against me as 
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not, if it was looked into. Til wait ano- 
ther week, and then give him the proper 
notice." 

"Yes; poor fellow," said Lady Man- 
nersby, " it will be a little disappointment 
for him, I daresay, but in a county like 
this, where there are such numbers of 
gentlemen's seats, he won't be long out 
of a situation. And, besides, if he cared 
for it, you might put him on one of the 
farms. People are always glad of a 
chance of one of your farms, and that 
would help to keep him in your own 
interests, too." 

" I should be better pleased if he went 
quite away, Bertha. A man always has 
a little soreness at being put out of 
anything." 

" Nonsense, Charlton ! I don't see what 
business he has to have any soreness, 
and especially when you are not having 
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another agent. If he has any feeling of 
that sort, I should say, it is very un- 
worthy." 

But, at the same time, Lady Mannersby 
did hope that he would have a little feel- 
ing about it, especially when there was no 
chance of his getting the Daresby agency, 
and so possibly becoming troublesome to 
his old employer. For the animosity 
which had grown up in her mind against 
i;he Conistons, and which had been so 
carefully fostered by Mrs. Decimer, was 
extending itself towards the Conistons' 
friends, and made her now, if not willing 
ix> do them an injury — and Lady Manners- 
by was far too good a Christian to be 
guilty of anything of that sort — at least 
willing to see them a little bit injured 
by circumstances, without feeling serious- 
ly troubled in her own mind about it. 
And, besides, what was a little disappoint- 
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ment connected with the agency to the 
worry and anxiety which she and Sir 
Charlton had to go through every day of 
their lives, and which they could never say 
anything about to anybody? If people 
only knew how gladly she and her hus- 
"band would have exchanged with some 
quiet old married couple who had no 
spendthrift sons, and no money troubles, 
and no position to keep up, and no grand 
dinner-parties to give ! But then people 
did not know. 

And Lady Mannersby gave herself up 
all the rest of the day to soothing and 
amusing poor old Sir Charlton, for that 
very evening was the second of her dinner- 
parties, when the great folk from Hur- 
chester were coming, and the Newburys, 
and the Daresbys; and, whatever else the 
Newburys knew, they must not know that 
Percy's evil ways were costing his father 
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a moment of anxiety ; and, whatever else 
the Sutton-Daresbys knew, they must not 
know that Sir Charlton and Lady Man- 
nerjsby, of Mannersby Hall, were no longer 
able to hold their own with the best and 
the richest and the oldest families of the 
county. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

II T ARK was not likely to loiter over his 
-**•*- business at Branthorpe, though 
another time he might have enjoyed wiling 
away a day or two in the pleasant, bucolic 
old place, with its grass-grown streets, 
and its timbered houses, and its pervading 
odour of hay and malt and the finest of 
the wheat. All he did, after pushing 
through his work and getting it done a 
day earlier than he expected, was to 
saunter down the High street, whilst wait- 
ing for the Hurchester train, to see if he 
could pick up anything to take home for 
Nelly. 
vol. n. H 
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For, of course, she must know now that 
he did care a little for her, and he began 
to hope that she, too, cared a little for 
him, else why had she let him press that 
kiss upon her forehead as they stood to- 
gether by the gate ? Nelly was not the 
girl to let a man do a thing of that kind 
for the fun of it, even if Mark had been 
the man to do it for the same reason. 
And he thought he might venture now to 
bring her some little simple present, not 
so much for its own sake as that, giving 
it when they were alone together, he 
might make it an opportunity of telling 
something more of what was in his heart 
for her. 

He strolled up and down, and could find 
nothing dainty enough in the dusty old 
shop windows. Stout floorcloths and sheet- 
ings and calicoes and towelling, enough 
of them and to spare, if the time had only 
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•come for him to furnish a house for her ; 
and queer, out-of-date crockery, and bon- 
nets and shawls and ribbons, which were 
the envy of the country lasses who bump- 
ed up against him with their market 
baskets, as they, too, strove to get a peep 
at the fine things ; and greengrocers' shops, 
veritable lands of Goshen flowing with 
potatoes and onions, and wafting out from 
their freshly-swept and garnished shelves 
savoury odours of pot-herbs and newly- 
cut vegetables ; but for lovers' gifts, under 
which sweet words might be hidden, or 
with which sweet looks might be given, 
none. 

Then he remembered the sleepy little 
river just outside the town, where white 
water-lilies and forget-me-nots grew, and 
he went there and gathered two or three 
of the big waxen buds, and a cluster of 
the pretty blue blossoms, and he wrapped 

h2 
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them carefully in moss and brought 
them home with him by the five o'clock 
train to Hurchester on Wednesday after- 
noon, the very day on which the Indian 
letters had been delivered at Mannersby 
Hall. 

That train did not stop at the Mannersby 
station, and, as his sister was not expecting 
him until the following day, there was 
no dog-cart ready for him at Hurchester ; 
so he had to wait an hour for the next 
slow train. However, there was always 
business to be done for Sir Charlton, and 
he took the opportunity of going to one of 
the timber-merchants, and settling a bar- 
gain with him about some trees which 
were being felled on the Mannersby pro- 
perty. That would save him having to 
drive into the town some day next week, 
and under present circumstances, when he 
had a little spare time, he could employ it 
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more pleasantly in the plantation-path 
than by driving into Hurchester. That 
done, he took his way to the station by the 
Minster Close, passing the old house in 
Chorister's Court. 

No need to make an excuse for going 
in, as Nellv was not there now. Still it 
was pleasant even to look at the house 
which had been her home ever since she 
was a little baby ; to see the window of 
her own room, where she had so often sat, 
thinking her innocent, girlish thoughts, 
dreaming her girlish dreams. And, as he 
passed it, Mark had his own dreams, too. 
For he pictured to himself how some day, 
before very long, he hoped, a quiet wedding- 
party would come out from the old house, 
and go across to the belfry church, where 
all the Minster parish marriages were 
solemnized, and in that quiet wedding- 
party Nelly would be the bride, and he 
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would be the bridegroom, and after it, how 
fair and pleasant all would be ! 

So home to Mannersby village, and, as 
nobody expected him, there was nobody at 
the station to meet him, and, still keeping 
the white lilies carefully wrapped up in 
the fresh, damp moss, he walked across the 
Hall fields to the plantation-path, thinking 
that perhaps Nelly might be there alone, 
for she often went there now with her 
books and work, whilst Grace was in the 
village amongst her poor women, and Mrs. 
Heslington dozed in her easy-chair in the 
parlour. 

But no Nelly was there, and it seemed 
to him there was a strange quietness about 
the place, the quietness almost of a de- 
serted home. He went on to the house. 
His mother was sitting in the bow- window 
knitting; Grace was outside, spreading- 
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garden-seeds to dry on sheets of brown 
paper. 

" Why, you here, Mark !" she said, stand- 
ing up and straightening her back, for it 
was trying work stooping there for hours 
in the sunshine of a June evening. u We 
did not expect you till to-morrow. I wrote 
to you only this morning, but I suppose 
you haven't got the letter." 

" No. I found I could get all the busi- 
ness done in less time than I thought, and 
so I set off by the afternoon train; I had 
to stop an hour in Hurchester, and I set- 
tled that timber business for Sir Charlton, 
so now I shall not have to go in again for 
at least another week, and I think we 
might arrange to go to Moorsby to-morrow. 
I am sure Nelly would like a day amongst 
the heather. What a pity you had the 
trouble of writing; but they are sure to 
send the letter back." 
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" Never mind if they don't. It was only 
to tell you to call at Chorister's Court as 
you came home to-morrow, and drive Nelly 
back with you." 

" What ? Is she gone away ?" 

" Yes, but only just for a day or two. 
There came a letter last night from her 
mother, to say that that cousin who was 
expected from London, you remember, on 
her way to Edinburgh, would arrive this 
afternoon, and Mrs. Willoughby wanted 
Nelly to go home to be ready for her. I 
was so sorry, but the young lady is only 
passing through, you know, so I would 
not let her away unless she would promise 
to come back to us again, and I said that, 
as you were coming through from Bran- 
thorpe to-morrow, you could call for 
her." 

"But she wouldn't make a promise, 
after all," said old Mrs. Heslington, from 
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within the bow- window. "She only said 
she would ask her mother." 

" Of course, mother," said Grace, u she 
couldn't do less than that; but it is sure 
to be all right. You know she hadn't half 
finished her visit. She was to have stayed 
with us a month, and Mrs. Willoughby 
herself said how much good the change was 
doing her. Miss Primrose told me that 
they were quite astonished to see how she 
had improved." 

" Except just at the last, Grace. Though 
I haven't eyes to see, yet I felt there was 
a change yesterday. Her voice was dif- 
ferent, somehow, and there was a some- 
thing, too, in it, as if she was regularly 
tired and worn-out." 

"That was the dinner-party, mother, 
nothing but the dinner-party. You know 
she said she had never been to a real 
dinner-party before, and being late home, 
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and all the rest of it, was likely to knock 
her up, poor little thing ! But she was a 
great deal better for her visit, and so I am 
sure her mother will let her come back." 

"When did she go?" said Mark, feeling 
as if the sunshine had suddenly gone out 
of everything for a time. 

€i Only last night. I'm sure she might 
have stayed until this morning, and been 
in plenty of time ; but she seemed to think 
she had better start at once, so as to have 
a night's rest, and get everything arranged 
before her cousin came." 

So she had been there, Mark thought, 
when he passed the house, and he might 
have gone in and spent the time there, 
instead of doing that timber business. 
But never mind ; it was only until to- 
morrow, and he would arrange it so that 
there should be another pleasant drive in 
the evening twilight. And then, having 
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her quite to himself for a whole hour, he 
might perhaps be able to make her under- 
stand a little more. 

u What have you got there ?" said Grace r 
looking towards the bundle of moss. 

" Some lilies that I gathered by the 
river-side at Branthorpe." 

And Mark began to open them. They 
were no use now, and, however carefully 
he kept them, their beauty would be gone 
by to-morrow evening, when Nelly came 
back. 

" They were just within reach of the 
bank, and they looked so pretty, I thought 
it was a pity not to bring them. You 
know we have nothing of the sort here. 
And the forget-me-nots are so much finer, 
too, than those that grow in our planta- 
tion. It does one good, for once in a 
while, to see what forget-me-nots can be 
like." 
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For Mark, with the shyness of an unac- 
knowledged lover, thought it necessary to 
account for the flowers, lest his sister 
might suspect that he had had any other 
motive in bringing them than that of let- 
ting all the family see what lilies and for- 
get-me-nots could be like, when they had 
the chance of doing themselves justice by 
the Branthorpe river-side. But he need 
not have been uneasy. Miss Heslington 
never did suspect anything, as her next 
remark abundantly showed. 

" Oh, dear ! Only lilies ! I was in such 
hopes that you would bring us a few 
onions and a little of that knotted mar- 
joram that mother always likes put in the 
soup. You know I've tried every garden 
in the village, and can't get a bit, and I 
know they bring it from Branthorpe some- 
times at the Lent fair. And onions — the 
Branthorpe onions are the best in the 
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county; there is something in the soil 
that suits them better than anything we 
have about here. Duck-stuffing is as 
different as light from darkness, if you 
can get Branthorpe onions to make it 
with." 

" But never mind," she continued, kindly, 
seeing that Mark, as he unpacked the lily 
buds, looked somewhat disappointed, and 
of course it could be for nothing else than 
that he had not hit upon the most useful 
thing to bring home. " It was all my 
fault not to tell you before you started, 
only it was so sudden, and the lilies will 
be useful too, after all, for I remember old 
Mrs. Bellamy said there was nothing like 
them for making a poultice when you had 
inflammation in the eyes, and poor Bennet 
is half blind this afternoon. I think she 
got cold coming so early from Hurchester 
this morniug, and it has flown to her eyes* 
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There's always a use for everything, if only 
you know what it is." 

And with that Grace went away to order 
tea for her brother. 



Ill 



CHAPTER VIII. 

fllHAT was the night of Lady Manners- 
■*- by's second and most select dinner- 
party. 

It was very much like its predecessor, 
except that there was a little more crim- 
son cloth on the terrace- steps, and there 
were more coloured lamps amongst the 
evergreens in the drive, and more flowers 
in the hall, and more lights in the corri- 
dors, and more servants gliding about in 
the family drab and silver ; and there was 
decidedly a better display of diamonds in 
the blue-satin drawing-room, and, perhaps, 
there was a touch of added sbateliness and 
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grace amongst the guests assembled there, 
for they might be considered the cream of 
Hurchester and county society, the Hon- 
ourable and episcopal Mrs. Stanfield, and 
Lady Mary, and the General's very grand 
wife, who was cousin of a duchess, all 
having accepted invitations; and Mrs. 
Stanfield's jewels were the envy of the 
neighbourhood, whilst Lady Mary's grace, 
and the purple velvet and English point 
of old Mrs. Pontifex might have added 
lustre to even a Park Lane reception. 

Very sweetly Lady Mannersby played 
her part of hostess. No one could have 
guessed, as she moved with a bright smile 
from one to the other, that Lady Sutton- 
Daresby, her county rival, was less be- 
loved than Blanche Newbury, upon whose 
hundred thousand pounds the Mannersby 
fortunes, it was to be hoped, would one 
day spring up, and blossom, and bear 
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fruit, as rapidly as cucumber plants on a 
rich and carefully prepared hot-bed. And 
certainly, as old Sir Charlton chatted away 
with Sir Thomas Daresbv about the wea- 
ther and the crops, and the prize cattle 
at the last Eoyal Agricultural Show, it 
would have needed a cleverer person than 
any in the Mannersby drawing-room that 
night to discover that the worthy baro- 
net's feelings would not have experienced 
a twinge, except of pleasure, had he read 
in the Hurchester news next morning that 
the owner of the Chase had broken his 
neck in the hunting-field. Still less, 
either, did any of the guests suspect, as 
their host and hostess did the honours of 
the evening with such genial hospitality, 
that the poor old man was mentally won- 
dering all the time where that thousand 
pounds for Percy was to come from, or 
that my lady scanned her husband's face 
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with covert fear and anxiety, lest this 
dinner-party, combined with the bad news 
of the morning, might be too much for 
him, and that he might have to pay for 
them both before long, with one of those 
dangerous attacks which his doctor had told 
her would one day be fatal to him. 

But, as no one knew, all went merrily 
and pleasantly enough. Mrs. Decimer 
was there, and there in her white silk 
again, because, as she frankly told Lady 
Mannersby, they were so poor that she 
really could not afford more than one 
dinner-dress a year. 

"Ah! but never mind," said the hostess, 
with a smile. " You look so charming in 
it, dear Mrs. Decimer, that it would be a 
thousand pities if you had another. You 
give a style to everything you wear." 

And, indeed, she was right. Mrs. 
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Pontifex herself, in her purple velvet and 
point lace, and with nobody knew how 
many centuries of noble descent to back 
her up, did not adorn the Mannersby 
drawing-room more than Fabian Decimer's 
wife, in her wedding-white, smothered 
with geranium leaves this time, and her 
grace, and her brightness, and her ex- 
quisite tact in always saying the right 
thing in the right place. Mrs. Decimer 
always made a dinner-party pass off suc- 
cessfully, because she knew exactly how 
to interest everybody. She could talk 
church to the rectors, and mess-room to 
the officers — modified mess-room, of course, 
such as might be learned on the ladies' 
night — and dress and fancy-work to the 
young girls, and servants to the matrons ; 
so that, wherever Mrs. Decimer was, there 
was sure to be a rapid and ready flow 
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of the conversation which a hostess natur- 
ally likes to hear going on amongst her 
guests. 

"It is so good of you to have asked 
me again," she said, as the ladies left the 
dining-room. "I believe you know how 
dull it is for me amongst all those stupid 
people at the barracks. I never do have 
such a treat as when I come to see 

you." 

" Thank you for telling me so," and 
Lady Mannersby gave the chaplain's wife 
one of her brightest smiles. "I am de- 
lighted you care to come. I am so sorry 
your sister has gone away, or I would have 
asked her too. Do you know, I have quite 
taken a fancy to her ! She has such charm- 
ing manners. It is a thousand pities you 
have had to part with her so soon." 

" Ah ! but, dear Lady Mannersby, it is 
only for a little while. As soon as poor 
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old madame is better, I am going to have 
her again, and for a very long visit." 

"Are you? That is all right. Then 
tell her she must come to my garden- 
parties. I mean to have them in August. 
And she ought to stay for the balls. We 
are to have three of them in September. 
The Hurchester balls, I mean." 

" Yes. Poor dear little Petsie would 
enjoy them immensely, for dancing is a 
perfect passion with her. But I am afraid, 
you know," — and Mrs. Decimer looked 
archly up into Lady Mannersby's face — " I 
am afraid we are scarcely big enough 
people to get invitations for the county 
balls. You would scarcely believe how 
that majestic old Mrs. Pontifex snubs me. 
And as for Lady Sutton-Daresby, I belie va 
she would almost be ready to walk out of 
the ball-room if she saw me in it." 

u Then she shall see you in it, just to 
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punish her. I have no patience with people 
putting on such airs. I shall arrange it 
myself that you and Petsie have invitations 
for all the September balls." 

" Oh ! Lady Mannersby, how good you 
are ! It will be such a treat. But it is 
just like you, to make people happy in 
that way. Only, you know, you must not 
do it, if it is the least bit troublesome to 

you." 

" It will not be the least bit troublesome, 
dear Mrs. Decimer. ,, 

But, at the same time, Mrs. Decimer 
knew perfectly well that, even if it had 
been a great bit troublesome, Lady Man- 
nersby would have done it, for the sake of 
"spiting" Lady Sutton-Daresby. That 
being settled, she changed the conversa- 
tion. 

" How lovely your rooms are looking 
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this evening. People are all saying they 
never saw anything so pretty. And the 
dresses so exquisite, too; at least, except 
Lady Daresby's." 

And Mrs. Decimer glanced towards the 
other end of the room, where Lady Dares- 
by, in black net and convolvolus leaves, 
was talking with the Bishop's wife, that 
very Mrs. Stanfield who had given her 
precedence over Lady Mannersby at the 
episcopal dinner-party. 

" She is a perfect dowdy, is she not ?" 
continued Mrs. Decimer. " Now I do think 
it ought to be considered an insult to the 
hostess, when a lady turns out like that. 
Unless, you know, what people say is true, 
that he is so dreadfully mean, and scarcely 
allows his wife a sixpence to spend upon 
dress. So sad for her, poor thing, isn't it ? 
And when he must have such a lot of 
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money, too. But I heard that he had got 
through a great deal of that on the Conti- 
nent." 

"Indeed!" said Lady Mannersby, not 
ill-pleased that the Chase people should 
have their troubles, like the rest of man- 
kind. " But bronzes and mosaics do run 
away with a great deal. I daresay he gives 
thousands for them sometimes." 

44 Oh ! it is not bronzes, Lady Mannersby, 
not anything of that kind." 

And the corners of Mrs. Decimer's 
mouth played up and down, and she gave 
a succession of little nods and glances 
which might mean gambling, or drink, or 
speculation, or any other description of 
evil courses, as different as possible from 
mosaics and bronzes. 

"And it is such a pity," she continued, 
44 that the Conistons go there so much. 
They are together morning, noon, and 
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Bight; and, for a clergyman's wife, it 
really does not seem the thing." 

Lady Mannersby bridled up. 

" Oh, yes. I believe Lady Daresby has 
quite appropriated the Conistons. I never 
get a visit from them now, except of the 
merest ceremony." 

" You don't say so, Lady Mannersby ! 
So ungrateful! And after all you have 
done for them, too. I cannot understand 
how people can do such things. Do you 
think Mr. Ooniston is looking out for pro- 
motion ? You know some men never care 
how meanly they behave if they can only 
make a few hundreds a year by it." 

" If he is looking for promotion, he will 
not get it from the Chase, then, for I don't 
believe they have the least interest in the 
Church. I am certain there is no gift in 
the Chase property, and the Sutton- 
Daresbys have nothing else. Not that I 
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should be at all sorry, though, if the Conis- 
tons did get promotion." 

And Lady Mannersby gave Mrs. Deci- 
mer a bright glance, which Mrs. Decimer 
returned as brightly. The two ladies quite 
understood each other. 

"Because then, you know, we could 
come to your church regularly, and we 
cannot very well make a change now with- 
out having a downright quarrel with our 
vicar, which would be such a nuisance. 
But, as it is, I would come myself very 
much oftener if it were not for Sir Charl- 
ton. He has such an objection to change." 

" Exactly so. And then a big old family 
pew is so nice. I often think it is such a 
pity our views won't allow that sort of 
thing." 

But Mrs. Decimer determined that they 
should allow something very much like 
that sort of thing — at least, so much as 
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the chief seats in the synagogue and any 
quantity of prayer-books and kneeling- 
cushions could approximate to it. And 
she made a note in her mental pocket-book 
that from that time forward she would be 
particularly pleasant with old Sir Charl- 
ton. 

Then Lady Mannersby moved away, and 
her next resting-place was by Mrs. New- 
bury, who, resplendent in canary-coloured 
satin and pomegranate blossoms, was 
seated alone at a table, turning over the 
leaves of a book of Venetian photographs. 
The Newburys were not very popular in 
county society, though Blanche was a 
pleasant, sensible girl. Mr. Newbury was 
rather too advanced in his politics, and 
his wife, though she gave the most fre- 
quent and sumptuous dinner-parties in the 
neighbourhood, was just a trifle candid in 
saying how much they cost. But, under 
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present circumstances, Mrs. Newbury 
-could do a great deal for Lady Man- 
nersby, and therefore Lady Mannersby 
.shut her eyes to several little things which, 
had she not had a rather extravagant son 
to settle in life, she would have seen very 
plainly indeed. 

44 1 think it was so kind of you to come, 
•dear Mrs. Newbury," she said, as that lady 
drew aside her yellow satin train to make 
room on the couch. "I know you are 
positively crushed with engagements just 
now, and our little dinner must have been 
a worry to you." 

<4 Oh, dear, no, Lady Mannersby, not in 
the least. I am sure my husband and 
myself are always delighted to come, and 
as for Blanche, she says she never enjoys 
any evenings so much as those she spends 
here. You can't think how she looks for- 
ward to them. I don't know how it is, 
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but you seem to have won her affections 
completely. She is looking very well to- 
night, is she not ? Her papa insisted upon 
her having a new dress down from London. 
You know, one of the best west-end dress- 
makers has her pattern, and she under- 
stands her style exactly, so she has no- 
thing to do but send up a telegram about 
the colour, and what it is required for, and 
down it comes, at, one might almost say, 
an hour's notice." 

"How charming !" said Lady Mannersby, 
who could not afford to telegraph for 
dresses from London. " She really looks 
quite sweet to-night. Don't you think 
some one else appears to be of the same 
opinion ? 

And Lady Mannersby smiled towards 
the ottoman on which Blanche Newbury, a 
mingled mass of white grenadine and 
jessamine blossoms, was receiving, with 
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the calmness proper to a girl of expecta- 
tions, the flatteries of an unmarried officer 
who was staying with old General Pon- 
tifex. 

" Oh ! if you mean Major Chamelot, 
there is nothing in that, Lady Mannersby, 
nothing at all. My husband and I would 
never let her be picked up by a mere 
fortune-hunter. And Blanche herself, I 
assure you, has a great deal too much 
good sense for it. She says she will never 
marry anyone but a man of distinguished 
family, and, with her prospects, why should 
she ?" 

cC Why, indeed?" replied Lady Manners- 
by, ignoring the little reference to fortune- 
hunting, and only dwelling upon that part 
of Blanche's intentions which Percy Man- 
nersby could enable her to carry out. " I 
am so glad the dear girl appreciates her- 
self properly. I always say to Sir Charlton 
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I hope she will not throw herself away 
upon a man who cannot give her the posi- 
tion she deserves. I would never let her 
be taken possession of by a younger son, 
if I were you, Mrs. Newbury." 

"Blanche shall not do that," said Mrs. 
Newbury, with dignity. 

And then the two ladies looked in each 
other's faces with a glance of mutual confi- 
dence and understanding. They had 
spoken upon this subject before, and each 
knew the other's sentiments, and approved 
them. At least, Mrs. Newbury approved 
Lady Mannersby's sentiments, so far as 
they had been confided to her. Of course, 
nothing had been said about Percy's gam- 
bling debts, and the frequency with which 
he used to plague his father for money, 
and the small chance there was of his ever 
becoming a worthy upholder of the ancient 
name he bore. But, then, a mother could 
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scarcely be expected to reveal things like 
these about her only child. 

And then Mrs. Newbury changed the con- 
versation. For with the consciousness that 
Blanche would have, at the very least, a 
hundred thousand pounds to her fortune, 
there was not the least reason to appear as 
if a marriage with the only child of Sir 
Charlton Mannersby was the best thing in 
the world for her to aspire after. 

" Curious people those Daresbys," she 
said. " They seem to care so very little for 
appearances. One would have thought, 
from their position in the county, that 
Lady Daresby would have put on some- 
thing better than that simple black net. 
Very lady-like, of course, and that sort of 
thing ; but with their means, you know/' 

And Mrs. Newbury glanced down at the 
rich thick massy folds of her own yellow 
satin. Perhaps Mrs. Sutton-Daresby was 
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not blessed to the extent of a hundred 
thousand pounds in ready cash, but still a 
satin of some sort, if not as rich and thick 
and as massy in its folds as that of the 
female head of Moor Park, was the least 
that could be expected from her. 

st I don't know," said Lady Mannersby, 
who, in her plain black velvet and family 
diamonds, felt that nothing could be re- 
quired more from her in the matter of 
dress. " I do not know that the Sutton- 
Daresbys are so very wealthy, after all. 
They do say that Sir Thomas has expen- 
sive tastes, though it is not for me to say 
what they are." 

And Lady Mannersby's look, if nothing 
else, said that the tastes in question were 
not such as she, a lady, could with pro- 
priety enter upon. 

" I may be wrong, Mrs. Newbury, but 
people say so. I would not for a moment 
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believe that people are always right." 

" Of course not," said Mrs. Newbury, 
" but at the same time they very often are. 
I am really very sorry, for I thought he 
was a man of such very high character, 
and I am sure one always had the impres- 
sion that he was positively made of money. 
It is a pity for him if he is not, for my 
husband says the new agent, who has just 
come, is not at all a likely man to keep the 
estate well together." 

" Come !" 

And Lady Mannersby, with a quick 
mental process, ran over all that the 
actual arrival of the new agent meant, 
both for her husband and Mr. Heslington. 

" Did you say he had come ? I thought 
Sir Thomas was only inquiring about some 
one." 

" Oh, yes, he has really come. My hus- 
band was having a stroll with Sir Thomas 
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round the estate this morning, and the 
man was with them. Quite too much of a 
gentleman, Mr. Newbury thought, for a 
man in his position, and with a great 
many airs about him. Not practical in 
the least. You know my husband is very 
acute in such matters, and he says he does 
not think Sir Thomas has hit on the right 
sort of man at all. However, he is there, 
and I understand it is a permanent ap- 
pointment, too, so there is an end of it." 

Lady Mannersby moved away again, for 
Mrs. Pontifex and Mrs. Stansfield wanted 
talking to. But, as soon as the guests had 
dispersed, she told her husband that Sir 
Thomas's new agent had actually arrived. 
And the consequence was that next morn- 
ing Mr. Heslington received a letter tell- 
ing him that Sir Charlton was entirely 
satisfied with the manner in which he had 
discharged his duties, but that, in conso- 
le 
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quence of personal affairs, which it was 
impossible then for him fully to explain, 
he was under the painful necessity of dis- 
pensing for the present with the services 
of an agent, and therefore Mr. Heslington 
would be at liberty at the end of three 
months, or earlier, if he chose. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

t 

A MONTH after the dinner-party, Mrs. 
-^-*- Decimer wrote one of her delight- 
fully gossipy letters to Miss Petsie Laven- 
dale, who was making as comfortable a 
thing as she could of life with convalescent 
old Madame Clermont in Gower Street. 

Mrs. Decimer was considered a most 
entertaining letter- writer. There was 
something so chatty and easy about her 
style, and, somehow, she managed to give 
her correspondent such a graphic idea of 
what was going on. When the Manners- 
bys were up in town for a month or two 
during the season, Lady Mannersby had 
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begged Mrs. Decimer to write to her, 
and she declared afterwards that these 
letters were the very amusement of her 
life, especially the way in which Mrs. 
Decimer hit off the peculiarities of differ- 
ent people, the unconventional ways of 
the Dares by s, the little bickerings of Mrs. 
Mendies and her daughter, the primitive 
Heslington household, and the eccen- 
tricities of the vicar of St. Chad's. But 
the incumbent's wife shall speak for her- 
self. 

" Deabbst Petsie, 

" How delighted I am to learn f 
from your last letter, that old madame is 
up and about again, and likely to be 
almost as lively as ever. What a con- 
stitution the old creature must have, 
though, I am afraid, she will never be 
much use to you again in going about 
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with you to dinners and parties, and 
things of that sort. However, I hope 
you will soon find some one else who will 
be able to chaperon you, or it will be 
very troublesome; for in London, of 
course, you cannot go about to any amuse- 
•ments by yourself. 

"But what do you say, now that the 
old lady is herself again, to coming and 
finishing your Hurchester visit? I always 
promised, you know, that, when I had a 
house of my own, I would give you the 
best opportunities I could, and I am quite 
ready now to fulfil my promise. What 
do you say to coming at the end of this 
month, and staying, perhaps, until the 
middle of October? Of course, madame 
will not want to be paid her full terms 
whilst you are away, and so what is saved 
will go towards buying you a dress or 
two, for we are going to have very gay 
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doings here in August and September. 
I will tell you a little about them, and, I 
am sure, the list will make your mouth 
water. 

" In the first place then, Lady Manners- 
by begins her garden-parties in August. 
They are to be once a week, and she says 
she hopes I shall go to them all, and take 
you, if you are here then. Is it not kind 
of her ? She is looking rather fagged and 
anxious just now. I expect it is on ac- 
count of poor old Sir Charlton, who is 
growing very shaky, and so ill-tempered. 
It is kept very quiet, but I have heard 
that he had a second slight apoplectic 
seizure a week or two ago, and, of course, 
if that is the case, Lady Mannersby is 
likely to look serious, for I suppose the 
third will carry him off altogether, and 
then, what a difference it will make to 
her, with a son of age to take possession 
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of the property. But you must be sure 
and not breathe a word of this when you 
come down, or I should get into sad trou- 
ble for having mentioned it to you. I 
rather fancy myself that poor old Sir 
Charlton's money affairs are not very pros- 
perous. I know he had a great deal of 
money in a banking company that is pay- 
ing almost no dividend at all. 

" I must say, however, that I get on 
with the old man very well indeed. He 
seems to have taken to me. I have per- 
suaded Lady Mannersby to let me come 
and sit with him in a morning sometimes, 
whilst she is busy in her writing-room, 
and I amuse him in the best way I can. I 
daresay he enjoys it, poor man ! Of course, 
you know, I take the opportunity of tell- 
ing him what a good, devoted priest my 
husband is, and all that sort of thing; 
and Lady Mannersby told me only the 
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other day, that she believes he has fully 
made up his mind to offer us Moorsby 
whenever it falls vacant. What a stupid 
the old rector was, not to take that nice 
living down in the south. They say his 
health is in a very poor way now, and 
that he will scarcely be able to stand 
another winter here, so there is hope for 
us. Just fancy how delightful it would be 
then ; £700 a year, and half a dozen 
quarrymen to look after, and that cosy 
old rectory, and no anxiety as to whether 
the people give well to the offertories or 
not. I declare, it perfectly bewilders me, 
and 1 cannot help hoping that we shall 
have a severe winter. 

" Because, really, those offertories ! How 
can I give you any idea, Petsie, of what a 
trouble they are to me ? Of course Fabian 
never gives himself a moment's uneasiness 
about them. Indeed, I don't believe he 
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would care one bit if we were reduced to the 
bare military allowance. He does live so- 
above the world, but it is dreadfully incon- 
venient to me. You know he has such ideas- 
about poverty and devotedness, arid giving 
all one's goods — which are few enough — to 
feed the poor. I can't think what in the 
world would become of him if he had not 
married a wife with a little common sense. 
I have been very successful in getting 
nearly all the people about here to come to 
our church, though I can't tell you the 
trouble it has cost me, for I have to look 
after the flowers and decorations, and keep 
up the choir, and all that sort of thing, 
which attracts people to the services, you 
know. You may judge of my success when 
I tell you that the Mannersbys scarcely 
ever put their heads inside St. Chad's now, 
and Lady Mannersby tells me they would 
positively never go at all, if it were not for 
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old Sir Charlton, who likes the big pew, 
and having the door opened by a powdered 
footman, and going out of the church be- 
fore the rest of the people, so that you see 
we have obtained a real triumph over the 
Conistons. 

" The Newburys come too, and a lot of 
other carriage people, though I can't say 
they give so liberally as one might ex- 
pect. Indeed, as old Cotsby, our clerk, 
says, 

" ' There's ladies, ma'am, who sings like 
the blessed angels theirselves, and does the 
reverences and everything beautiful, but 
they don't never put nothing in the bags, 
no, not they !' 

"Still, you know, it gives the place a 
style, to have such families attending, so 
one must be content; and, if we get 
Moorsby some of these days, it does not 
signify so much. 
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" The — tli Regiment is quartered in 
the barracks now. They are rather a fast, 
fashionable set of men — billiards, you 
know, and whist, and hunting. I fancy 
most of them must have considerable pri- 
vate fortunes ; indeed, no one could afford 
to put a son into such a regiment unless 
he were able to make him a splendid allow- 
ance. Percy Mannersby is a captain in it. 
He is a handsome young fellow, but rather 
weak-minded, just one of those men that a 
woman of common sense might wind round 
her finger as much as ever she liked. Of 
course everybody knows by this time what 
are Lady Mannersby's intentions for him. 
He is to marry Blanche Newbury, or rather 
Blanche Newbury's hundred thousand 
pounds, though, for my own part, I am not 
so sure that Lady Mannersby will be suc- 
cessful, for Miss Newbury is not a taking 
girl, and Captain Mannersby is a young^ 
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man who could be led away by almost any- 
one. But we shall see. 

" The regiment is very nice, a great deal 
nicer than the one which has just gone 
away. Being well off, most of them* at 
least, they are constantly getting up amuse- 
ments, picnics, and all sorts of things. The 
mess has two guest-nights in the week, and 
on one of the nights ladies are invited. I 
am sorry to say that does not make any 
difference to me, for I never can get Fabian 
to stir out to a dinner-party now, and 
people talk so if you go much by yourself 
to things of that kind. I must say it would 
loe a treat to me to see something else at 
dinner than my husband and his book of 
devotion. I declare, now, when he is not 
visiting he is praying, and when he is not 
praying he is reading the services, so that 
I might as well never have married him at 
all, for any use that he is in taking me 
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about into society. But I do not complain. 
He lets me do pretty much as I like, and 
that is everything. Of course, when you 
come, it will be different. I can go out as 
much as ever I like then, because you will 
want chaperoning. But to the balls. 

" The — th give one at the end of August. 
Then there is the County on the 10th of 
September, and the Hussar on the 15th, 
and early in October the Union Hunt give 
a grand fancy-ball which is to be the best 
thing they have had in Hurchester for 
many a year. What will you say when I 
tell you that I have managed to get you 
invitations for them all? You know I 
can generally manage to do what I like 
somehow; but really this is very clever. 
I did it entirely by telling Lady Mannersby 
that Lady Sutton-Daresby would be ready 
to walk out of a ball-room if she saw me 
or my sister in it, and Lady Mannersby 
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took the bait at once, and said she would 
make a point of getting us invited to all 
the balls, if it were only to spite Lady 
Sutton-Daresby. Now I do call myself 
clever, don't you ? 

" All those who intend to dance are to 
appear in fancy costume at the Hunt ball. 
I am going as Undine, because my white 
silk will come in so conveniently, well 
trailed over with grass and water-lily 
leaves, and water-lilies in the hair. Mrs. 
Newbury will give me a few lilies from the 
fountain in the conservatory, and so I shall 
have to buy nothing new, except a little 
white tulle for a veil. I think the dress of 
a Swiss peasant girl would suit you ad- 
mirably. It would not cost much, and you 
could do the part to perfection. You know 
it is everything to choose a character to 
which you can fit yourself naturally. 
Some people I hear about are going to 
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make themselves perfectly ridiculous by 
taking costumes for which they have not 
the least adaptation. Fancy, Miss Mendies, 
that ponderous girl with no more shape 
than a wool-sack, is going as Ariel, in 
white gossamer and a pair of wings fas- 
tened to her shoulders ! Mrs. Newbury, 
as plain as a pikestaff, is to be Mary Queen 
of Scots, forsooth, on account, I suppose, 
of the black velvet and pearls ; and Blanche 
— save the mark — goes as a bird of Para- 
dise ; without the feathers, Captain Man- 
nersby says. That does not look much as 
if he was caught, does it? But then 
money makes up for everything. 

"Lady Mary, the dean's wife, is Beren- 
garia of Navarre, and very lovely she will 
look, too. I saw a rare old print the other 
day at the Minster library from which her 
dress is being copied. It is such fun to 
see the ladies rummaging out all the old 
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history-books to find models for their cos- 
tumes. The bishop's wife is Queen Eliza- 
beth, on account of the family diamonds, I 
suppose, which will come in useful. But 
why a short-necked creature like Mrs. 
Stansfield has not more sense than to put 
herself into a ruff, I cannot understand. 
The Sutton-Daresbys go as a Venetian 
lady and gentleman of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, I expect, being so familiar with the 
old pictures in the Doge's palace, they will 
turn out to perfection, though in a general 
way her taste in dress is not good. Oh ! 
and I must not forget to tell you the best 
joke of all. Mr. Newbury is to be Eizzio. 
Don't laugh too much ; but isn't it really 
ridiculous? And with his red face and 
stubbly whiskers. I simply shake until I 
am afraid I shall have a fit, every time I 
even think about it. 

" But as to your dress, the Swiss peasant 
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girl. You must have a scarlet bodice, 
laced with black, over a white muslin 
chemisette with full shoulder-sleeves, a 
blue linsey petticoat — it is a good thing 
you have such pretty feet and ankles — 
made very short, scarlet stockings, with 
black shoes and scarlet heels. Your hair 
will do just as you always wear it, only 
you must have a high white cap, very stiff. 
Then you will want a little basket filled 
with moss, and a few pats of butter in it. 
•Can't you see yourself ? And not the least 
expense either, except a little red cambric, 
for I daresay you have the petticoat. If 
you bring the stuff down with you, I will 
help you to make it up. I wish I could go 
as Mary Queen of Scots myself, for every- 
body says I should suit the part so well ; 
but velvet is so expensive, and white satin 
and pearls too ; and I have no doubt I shall 
do very well as Undine. 

l2 
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" Captain Mannersby is to be — but, oh I 
what a fortunate thing that I stopped my 
pen in time, for he made me promise, upon 
my honour and everything else, that I 
•vyould not breathe a word of it to anybody. 
You can't guess ; but never mind. I am 
sure you will be able to make him tell you 
when you come down. I got it out of him 
at Mrs. Newbury's garden-party yesterday, 
which I consider a very great triumph, as 
Blanche herself doesn't know. 

" I suggested to Lady Mannersby that 
Mr. Coniston and his wife ought to go in 
grey and brown duffle as Darby and Joan ; 
or that he and Sir Thomas Daresby 
should be Johnson and Boswell. She was 
very much amused. I really can't under- 
stand why the Conistons are so blind to 
their own interests. Lady Mannersby is 
evidently quite annoyed at the way 
the Daresbys have taken them up, 
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and she never asks Mrs. Coniston to the 
Hall now, except as a matter of ceremony. 
However, I need not trouble myself about 
it, as what is bad for her interests is good 
for mine. It has been a very effective 
move for Fabian, my getting the Hall 
people to St. Martin's, It has given the 
place a start, and now everyone comes, be- 
cause it is the fashion. I only wish that 
sort of thing made the offertory bags a 
little heavier ; but, if we get Moorsby some 
of these days, it will be all right. 

44 Ob, the poor dear Heslingtons ! To 
think that I should have gone on all this 
time without ever mentioning a family, 
in one member of which, at any rate, you 
once took such a lively interest. I don't 
fancy, however, you will care quite so 
much for him, when you know what 
happened only a few days after you left us. 

44 Sir Charlton dismissed him — no, I 
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mean, gave him notice to leave, and I 
don't hear that he has met with anything 
else yet. How it came about I really can't 
tell ; whether he did anything naughty or 
not, or whether Sir Charlton could not 
afford to keep an agent any longer. How- 
ever, there it is. He is under notice to 
leave, and what he is going to do nobody 
knows. Isn't it fortunate, Petsie dear, 
that you went away just when you did, or 
there is no telling what might have happen- 
ed. You might have become engaged to 
him before anything came out, for the 
Mannersbys have been wonderfully quiet 
about it, and then just think what a nuisance 
it would have been to have had to break a 
thing of that kind off ; and as for going on 
with it, that would have been simply im- 
possible under the circumstances, for he 
may be knocking about for months before- 
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he meets with anything good enough for 
him to marry upon. 

" I don't know what his mother and 
sister are going to do. They are dread- 
fully disappointed about it. They need 
not leave the cottage, as it is not on the 
Mannersby property; but I don't fancy 
they have enough to live there when he is 
not able to help them. This, of course, 
will increase the coolness between the 
Conistons and the Mannersbys, for the 
Conistons will feel they have a grievance 
now. That will make it easier for the 
Mannersbys to leave the church, if they 
really wish to do so. I always think it is 
better, when once a disagreeableness of 
that kind has occurred, to make a decided 
break of it. It is so stupid going on half 
and half with people, and I told Lady 
Mannersby so. I believe she sees it in the 
same light. 
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"Miss Willoughby left just about the 
same time that you did. I don't know 
what hurried her away, for they certainly 
expected to keep her a month. Mrs. Hes- 
lington told me that herself. Perhaps her 
father heard a whisper about the agency. 
You know they are intimate with the 
Dalwyns, and the Dalwyns are Sir Charl- 
ton's solicitors in Hurchester. I have no 
doubt it came out in that way, and, if her 
parents had the least idea of an attach- 
ment, they were very wise to send for her 
home at once. What an old-fashioned little 
body she was, to be sure, with her dresses 
and things as if they might have come out 
of Noah's ark, and always creeping into 
corners to be out of the way. If she goes 
to the ball, it ought to be as Cinderella, 
and before her fairy godmother turned up, 
too. 1 am sure an ash-pan and a duster 
would suit her style exactly. 
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" There now, Petsie dear, 1 don't think 
I have a scrap more of news to tell you. 
You say sometimes that I don't write to 
you often enough, but I am sure you will 
allow that, when I do sit down to write, I 
tell you everything that is going on. Oh ! 
but I forgot to mention that some of the 
officers are getting up private theatricals, 
only just for themselves and their friends, 
you know, no paying, or anything of that 
sort. They want me so much to join, but 
Fabian says he would never let me do such 
a thing, unless it was for a charity, and I 
fancy this is only for the fun of the thing. 
Captain Mannersby acts splendidly. You 
should have seen him the other night as 
Hugh de Bras, in ' A Eegular Fix.' But I 
must tell you about it another time, for I 
am really quite tired out now. Ever, my 
dearest Petsie, your devoted and affection- 
ate sister, " Celia Deoimer. 
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"P.S. — I forgot to say I should like 
you to bring me down a few yards of white 
gauze for my costume veil. We can only 
get tulle here, and that does not ' set ' 
nicely. A nice fine silky gauze will give 
the idea of water better. I ought to have 
at least a dozen yards of it, to puff nicely 
amongst the grass and water-lilies. Be 
sure you remember this." 
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CHAPTER X. 

II IKS. DBCIMEE was quite right in 
jJX informing her sister that the Hes- 
lingtons felt their disappointment very 
much. 

Somehow, when things are going on 
comfortably, one so easily settles down to 
the conviction that they will never go on in 
any other way. From the beginning Sir 
Charlton had expressed himself as per- 
fectly satisfied with Mark's management of 
the estate. It had been brought into won- 
derful order during the little time he had 
been at Mannersby. Indeed, as Sir Charl- 
ton said to his wife — though, for reasons 
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best known to himself, he refrained from 
flaying as much to his agent — he could take 
it into his own hands again almost any- 
time, and work it quite easily, especially 
when, in the course of a few weeks, Percy 
would be at home, and able to help him in 
the management. He had, however, gone 
so far as to say to Mr. Heslington that he 
had shown wonderful ability and patience 
in getting things round again, and upon 
this Mark grounded the not unreasonable 
hope that his services would be retained. 

Grace and his mother, too, had begun to 
think of the appointment as a permanent 
one. Not, of course, that things could al- 
ways go on as they were now at the 
cottage. Grace knew that other young 
men married and settled when circum- 
stances or the appearance of the right lady 
enabled them to do so, and she concluded 
that her brother, too, would follow the 
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same example. More than that, the 
thought had sometimes suggested itself 
to her that Nelly would make a very good 
wife for him; but probably she would 
have thought the same of any other ordin- 
arily pleasant young lady who happened to- 
be staying with them, and her thoughts 
would never have put themselves into the 
shape of words, Grace Heslington having, 
amongst the rest of her old-fashioned 
instincts, the now very old-fashioned one 
of holding her peace about other people's 
love affairs. Still, of course, her brother 
would some day marry, and she would 
state that fact to himself or his mother or 
anybody else in just the same quiet, 
matter-of-fact manner that she would have 
stated the equally patent fact that, when 
he became middle-aged, his hair would 
grow grey, and he would want gores 
putting into the backs of his waistcoats. 
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If he did marry and keep on the agency, 
he would go to the pretty new house 
which Sir Charlton had lately built on his 
own land, a hundred yards further down 
the Mannersby road, a house which was 
generally supposed to be for the steward 
of the estate. That would be almost the 
same as staying with his mother and 
sister, because, of course, they could drop 
in to see each other every day. If, on the 
other hand, he kept the agency and did 
not marry, they would just go on all 
living together in the cottage. Anyhow, 
in either case, there would be no great 
upsetting. Everything would be quiet 
and comfortable. That things should be 
quiet and comfortable was all that Grace 
Heslington had desired for many a year, 
and that in some sort she had her de- 
sire might have been read in the peaceful 
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face over which so few storms and tempests 
had ever passed. 

The night of Lady Mannersby's second 
dinner-party, Mark was pacing up and 
down the garden path in front of the 
bow-window, smoking his cigar. His 
mother and sister sat outside, one in her 
arm-chair, knitting as usual, the other at 
the table, sorting and arranging and 
making up into little brown paper parcels, 
and tying and labelling the seeds which 
she had spread out in the sun that after- 
noon. 

How changed the room looked to Mark, 
now that Nelly was no longer there. It 
seemed to have fallen back into its old, 
quiet dulness — nay, into more than that, 
into something that could never be 
tolerated patiently again. He had never 
realised until now what a difference she 
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bad made in it, what a want, what an 
emptiness there would be for him hence- 
forward, unless she came back to go away 
no more. If Nelly had wished to do the 
best thing possible for herself, she could 
have hit upon no better expedient than 
leaving the cottage, if even for a single 
day. 

" Don't we seem to miss her wonder- 
fully ?" said old Mrs. Heslington, as Mark, 
stopping and letting his cigar go out for a 
while, leaned his arms on the bow- window- 
seat, and rested there in the moonlight, 
just as, a few days before, not in moon- 
light, but in sunlight, he had lingered, 
talking to Nelly. " I never thought I could 
have missed anyone out of my own family 
so much. The house really doesn't seem 
like itself without her." 

Mark agreed to that, adding somewhat 
guilefully that it always did make a very 
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great difference when a visitor went 
away. 

11 Oh ! but," continued the old lady, " it 
isn't that sort of thing. She seemed just 
to have got like one of ourselves, and I'm 
sure the way she used to find out what 
I wanted was almost a miracle. She 
might have been with me all her life, like 
you, Grace, love." 

And Mrs. Heslington turned to put her 
old hand, with a caressing touch, upon the 
fingers which were so busy amongst the 
little packets of mignonette and sweet-pea 
and marigold. 

" Never mind, mother," said Grace, who 
had not a particle of jealousy in her 
composition. "It is only until to-morrow 
night. You may depend upon it, Mrs. 
Willoughby will be as glad as can be to 
let her come back to us, because the change 
is doing her so much good. You know 
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Miss Primrose said, when they went over 
to get those little things for the dinner- 
party, both her father and mother remarked 
that she looked almost like a different 
being. It's just the air that we get from 
the moorside. If we could only keep her 
over the summer, she would go back as . 
strong as any of us." 

"I thought she didn't seem quite so 
well just at the last, Grace. I can't forget 
there was a sort of difference in her voice 
when she said good-bye to us. You know 
I can hear anything of that kind very 
soon." 

"Yes, mother, you* can, no one quicker ; 
but, as I told you, it was only the dinner- 
party that had tired her. And then, 
perhaps, she was a little bit disappointed^ 
being sent for home so suddenly. But, 
Mark, you won't forget about making 
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everything ready to go over to-morrow 
evening to fetch her." 

As if there could be any forgetting 
about that, thought Mark to himself, as he 
put his cigar in his mouth again and 
strolled up and down the path. 

For he had already arranged it all in his 
own mind. He would be up very early in 
the morning and go round the estate, and 
settle any little business matters which 
had come up during his absence, and tell 
Sir Charlton the result of his work at 
Branthorpe. That, indeed, might have 
been done at once, only the old gentleman 
had such an objection to being interfered 
with after four o'clock in the afternoon, 
when he went out for his daily drive with 
Lady Mannersby. Then there were a few 
accounts to make up, and more timber to 
be measured, and immediately after the 
early dinner he could set off to Hurchester, 
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in time to have a cup of tea with them, and 
perhaps a quiet chat with Mr. Willoughby 
in his study, before bringing Nelly back. 

For Mark had made up his mind now 
that the best thing would be to tell Mr. 
Willoughby both his hopes and his diffi- 
culties, before saying anything to Nelly 
herself. That done, he should feel there 
was a clearer course before him. If Mr. 
Willoughby thought he was doing the 
young girl an injustice by winning a 
promise from her whilst his own prospects 
were so uncertain, why, then, he must hold 
his peace, and wait until Sir Charlton 
chose to break silence. But if, as he hoped 
and trusted himself, from what the old 
baronet had said to him, the agency was 
secure, why then, with the vicar's sanction, 
he might say all that was in his heart ; and 
what time so convenient for saying it as 
during that quiet drive home from 
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Hurchester, when he should have Nelly all 
to himself ? 

So that there was not much danger of 
Mark forgetting to make all proper ar- 
rangements for driving over to Chorister's 
Court early enough on the following 
afternoon. 

At the very time that he was chatting 
with his mother and sister outside the 
window, Mrs. Newbury and Lady Man- 
nersby were having that talk about 
Blanche. And then they got on to the 
subject of Sir Thomas Sutton-Daresby's 
finances, and, from that, to the new agent, 
Lady Mannersby being much relieved 
to find that that matter was settled at 
last. 

And so, when all. the guests had de- 
parted, and poor old Sir Charlton, weary 
and fretful, was having his tight, patent- 
leather boots pulled off, she took occasion 
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to tell him the good news. And she 
added, what she knew would make it still 
better for him, namely, that the Chase 
agent, who had just taken over his duties, 
was not at all, according to Mr. Newbury's 
opinion, a man likely to keep the estate 
together profitably. Quite too much of a 
gentleman, and with too many London 
airs about him. 

" So now, Charlton dear, you can send 
the note to Mr. Heslington as soon as 
ever you like." 

And, as we know already, no time was 
lost in doing so. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

QIR CHARLTON wrote the letter that 
^ very evening. He had had it written 
in his own mind for weeks previously, 
indeed, ever since the estate had been 
brought into decent working order again, 
and only that tiresome delay of Daresby 
in getting another man had prevented 
him from sending it. However, it was 
some consolation that the Chase was going 
to be badly managed now, and that, if the 
new agent was a man full of London airs 
and graces, he would, probably, not be 
sharp enough to see how easily that right 
of way across the corner of the property, 
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might be contested, and lost to the Man- 
nersby people. 

He left the letter on his library table, 
with directions that it was to be sent over 
to the cottage next morning, which direc- 
tions were duly obeyed, Mark receiving it 
at eight o'clock, on his return from a three 
hours' ride over the home farm. 

It was a very courteous, gentlemanly 
letter; for, indeed, the old man had no 
reason to write otherwise. And he ended 
by saying that, if Mr. Heslington found it 
more to his advantage to leave at once, 
he would use every effort to secure him a 
more lucrative position than the one he 
was quitting. A thing that really had to 
be said, could not have been said more 
kindly. 

Mark's first feeling was one of intense 
relief that he had not as yet said anything 
to Nelly or her father. If he had, he 
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should have felt something like an im- 
postor just now. His next impulse was to 
go and tell Mr. Willoughby all about it, 
and boldly ask for leave to win his prize. 
Having that hope before him, how strong- 
ly and cheerily he could strive for much 
more than this letter had taken away from 
him ! Love, and the dawning hope that 
his love was returned, gave him a spring 
of energy which could only be intensified, 
not broken, by a disappointment like this. 
Only one thing vexed him a little, that 
Sir Charlton had not told him of this a 
few days before ; for he knew that, any 
time within the last two months, he could 
have had the Chase agency by asking for 
it, if he had felt it honourable to his pres- 
ent employer to ask. And now, only that 
very morning, in going over the home 
farm, he had heard from one of the ten- 
ants that Sir Thomas Daresby's new 
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steward had taken over charge a day or 
two before. But a man at thirty, with 
health, and strength, and brains, and the 
life-giving spirit of a new, fresh love 
within him, sees so many ways in which 
he may conquer circumstances, and make 
them serve, instead of opposing, his will. 

Grace, whom he called in as she was 
passing the office-door, was surprised, when 
she had read the letter, to see how cheer- 
fully he took his disappointment. 

"And what are you going to do, 
Mark ?" 

11 Do ? Why, I think the first thing I 
shall do will be to inquire if breakfast is 
ready. I think if three hours on the home 
farm is not enough to give one an appetite 
it is a pity. And, Grace, see that you 
don't say anything to mother until after- 
wards. She won't eat a morsel if you tell 
her just now, and then she will be knocked 
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up for the whole day. Just let us go on 
as if nothing had happened, and then, when, 
she is comfortably settled down for the 
morning, and I have gone over to see Sir* 
Charlton, you may tell her it as pleasantly 
as you can." 

"All right, Mark. I don't think any 
mother ever had a better son than you. 
are." 

And with that Grace kissed her brother^ 
a most rare performance, and they both< 
went into the dining-room to discuss ham 
and eggs as usual; blind old Mrs. Hes- 
lington, waited upon like a queen by them, 
not having the least idea that anything had 
happened to break the quiet routine of th& 
day. 

Before breakfast was over the morning 
post came in. There was only one letter. 
It was from Nelly Willoughby. 

" To tell us what time she will be ready 
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to come back, I suppose," said Grace, 
quietly enough, as she opened it. 

It was a very short letter, and when she 
had read it, she said, with a little touch of 
wounded surprise, very unusual for her, 

" What a pity ! Nelly can't come back 
at all. She says her mother is not very 
well, and she does not think she ought to 
leave her again. I do think she might 
have come, and Miss Primrose there, too, 
and so many nice little excursions as we 
had planned for her." 

"Grace, love," said Mrs. Heslington, 
"one can't go against illness. I'm sure 
you would be the very last in the world to 
want her to leave her mother." 

" But it isn't illness, mother, or I 
wouldn't say a word ; only that she doesn't 
think Mrs. Willoughby looking very well. 
As if Miss Primrose couldn't keep her com- 
pany just for a day or two. I wouldn't 
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have pressed her to stay over a week, if 
she really did not feel comfortable to be 
away." 

And she handed the letter over to her 
brother. 

He took it and read it through, and 
laid it down without ever a word. Love 
was quick to see any change in the love it 
had trusted, and as quick to find a reason 
for that change. The letter was written, 
as it could scarcely help being written 
under the circumstances, with a slight 
undercurrent of restraint which Grace, 
who was not clever at comprehending 
moods, did not fully catch. Nelly thanked 
her friends at Mannersby for all their kind- 
ness, and said that she had enjoyed her 
visit very much, and that, under other 
circumstances, she should have been very 
glad to have returned; but that, as her 
mother was slightly out of health, it did 
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not seem quite right to leave her again so 
soon, and therefore she must put off the 
remainder of her visit to some other time. 
And then, with kind remembrances to 
Mrs. Heslington and Mr. Mark, the letter 
ended. 

Mark thought he could read between 
the lines clearly enough. Mr. Willoughby 
had probably guessed his preference for 
Nelly. Parents, as he had heard, were 
generally pretty quick at finding out things 
of that sort, even when hidden away more 
•carefully than he had ever tried to hide 
his own feelings. Probably, also, Mr. 
Willoughby had had some news of Sir 
Oharlton's intentions through his solicitor 
at Hurchester, and he and his wife had 
talked matters over between themselves, 
-and had decided that it was much wiser to 
keep Nelly at home than let her come back 
to Mannersby and run the risk of getting 
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herself entangled in an engagement with a 
man whose prospects, to say the best of 
them, were so very uncertain. Who could 
blame them ? Not he. It was the way of 
the world, and that was all. 

No need now for him to arrange his 
work so as to get away early to Hurches- 
ter. No need to build any more castles 
in the air about that drive home in the 
moonlight, and all that it might have done 
for them both. Mr. Willoughby, thought- 
ful man that he was, had arranged that 
for them. As for Nelly, she had simply 
given herself over to her father's guidance 
like a dutiful daughter, and perhaps it did 
not make much difference to her. Nay, 
most likely it did not make any difference 
at all, else she might so easily have put 
into her letter one single word of regret, 
or even said what she Jiad said, with a 
little more warmth and tenderness. 
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So Mark went away to see Sir Charlton, 
leaving Grace to tell his mother what had 
happened, and to talk the matter into 
shape as best they could. 

On his return from the Hall, his sister 
came to meet him. 

" Well, what did Sir Charlton say to 

you ?" 

" Oh !" replied Mark, a little bitterly, 
" he said everything that was very pleas- 
ant, of course. He expressed no end of 
regrets that he was obliged to send me 
away, and said he was very sorry he had 
not been a^le to arrange it in time for me 
to have taken over the Chase stewardship, 
which he had no doubt I could have done 
if I had chosen. And he told me I could 
either stay out my three months, or go 
whenever I liked, and he would do any- 
thing he could for me in the way of testi- 
monials. In fact, he couldn't have flung 
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me out into the dust more gracefully. The 
only wonder is that I was able to find 
words to express my gratitude for all his 
kindness." 

Grace did not understand sarcasm; it 
was a commodity rarely in use at the 
cottage, 

"Yes. Sir Charlton is really a very 
kind old man, and I am sure it would be 
painful to him to have to end the engage- 
ment, particularly as he has always 
expressed himself as so perfectly satisfied 
with the way you have managed the estate. 
And what shall you do now ?" 

Mark no longer answered with the 
cheery courage of four hours ago, courage 
which could do and dare and laugh and be 
content in the face of all difficulty, know- 
ing how sweet a prize waited beyond, when 
the doing and the daring were done. 

" I have about settled that," he said; " I 
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have been thinking it over with myself, 
walking up and down the plantation-walk 
just now. I shall go out to New Zealand 
again. I was a fool ever to have come 
back, only one likes to have a look at one's 
country once in awhile, to say nothing of 
one's own people. I could easily make my 
way there again, and for myself, too; I 
have bad enough here of coming and 
going for another man's fancies. Last 
time I heard from Garston at Otago, he 
said there was no one settled on my clear- 
ing. I don't see why I shouldn't settle 
myself upon it, and have done with all this 
chopping and changing." 

Grace did not wonder that he spoke like 
a man chafed and vexed. It was too bad 
of Sir Charlton to have told him, just 
when that agency at the Chase, which 
would have been the very thing, had been 
given to some one else. The old man 
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must have known. Why could he not 
have made up his mind a few days sooner, 
and then the change would have made 
-comparatively little difference to her 
brother ? Now. 

But Grace scarcely liked to think of all 
that Ci now " involved ; and, though there 
was no bitterness in her heart, she was 
sad and dispirited enough as she went back 
to old Mrs. Heslington, to tell her of the 
separation that was in store for them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TNSTEAD of going to Hurchester that 
-*- afternoon, to bring Nelly back to the 
cottage, and perhaps tell her what would 
have made them both very happy, Mark 
went over to his brother-in-law, the vicar 
of Mannersby, and told him quite a differ- 
ent story, the story of his vexation and 
disappointment about the agency; also 
his plan of going out again to New Zea- 
land, and taking up his former life there, 
which now he began to wish he had never 
left. 

Mr. Coniston advised him to go to the 
Chase and consult with Sir Thomas Dares- 
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by before he decided upon anything. Sir 
Thomas had the reputation of being a 
wise man, and a kind-hearted one, too, 
and he was not ignorant of Mark's capa- 
bilities in managing other people's property. 
He might possibly put him in the way of 
doing something for himself, without going 
so far away as New Zealand. 

Mrs. Coniston had a hand in this advice. 
She had much of her sisters quietness, 
with considerably more than her sister's 
perception. She knew that Mark loved 
the gentle little Hurchester girl who had 
gone away so suddenly ; and she guessed, 
with a woman's sure instinct, that Nelly 
was not of the sort to value that love the 
less because the temporal prospects it 
could offer were at present not the bright- 
est. Nelly could wait, if needs be, even as 
she had waited for her own husband, nor 
would she feel the waiting long, as he 
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worked patiently on to earn house and 
home for her. She had known it all her- 
self, and had not forgotten how sweet it 
was. This little girl, with her quiet ways> 
and simple, straightforward looks, had 
the same stuff in her. She would be 
happy as a queen, there in Chorister's 
Court, with the love, of a true man to keep 
and treasure — ay, even though Mark were 
as far away as New Zealand. But she did 
not think Mr. Willoughby and his wife 
would ever let their only child go away 
from them there, even if Mark, who had 
his future to make, could drop his pride 
enough to ask it of them. 

So she hoped the New Zealand plan 
would come to nothing. And being a 
wise woman, and knowing how a man 
dislikes being advised by his wife or his 
sister, she got her husband to suggest this- 
going to consult Sir Thomas. 
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And well it was for Mark that he did 
so. Sir Thomas was wanting some one to 
go away to Montreux, to look after a little 
estate upon which he had lived for a short 
time before he came to the Chase, and 
which now, under bad management, was 
fast becoming more expensive than it was 
worth. If Mark liked to set off at once, 
there was no one Sir Thomas would so 
willingly send, only it must be at once, if 
at all. Three or four months would serve 
to straighten matters, and, during that 
time, Mark could make up his mind what 
he would turn to afterwards. 

Mark could have wished for nothing 
better. Anything to take him away from 
Mannersby, and give him plenty of good, 
useful, hard work, work that would keep 
him from either remembering or regret- 
ting that little week during which so much 
had come and gone. Moreover, Sir Charl- 
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ton had told him he could be at liberty 
whenever he chose, so that he was acting 
dishonourably to nobody by leaving the 
Mannersby estate to take care of itself 
there and then. Accordingly, before he 
left Sir Thomas's library, he had con- 
cluded an engagement to start for Mont- 
reux within a week from that time. 

" It is a lucky thing," he said to the 
vicar's wife, when he came back to tell 
her the result of the interview, " that I 
have kept all my accounts well written up, 
or I should not have been able to go off 
at such short notice. A couple of days 
will see everything straight in my office, 
and then good-bye to the whole concern, 
and four days more will see me at Mont- 
reux. I shall have time enough then to 
think what I shall do afterwards." 

Mrs. Coniston was delighted. Any- 
thing to put a stop to that weary, dreary 
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New Zealand project, and all that it might 
involve. Mark looked a different man 
already. If only his pride would not keep 
him from speaking a word to Nelly before 
he went away. 

" You will go and say good-bye to them 
at Hurchester, of course. You know, you 
will be obliged to stop on your way 
through. You must make time just to 
run over and see them." 

"I don't think I can," said Mark. "I 
thought of going right through by the 
night mail, without stopping." 

" You can't do that. You must wait 
an hour at the station, by any train, and 
that will just give you time to go to 
Chorister's Court for a few minutes." 

"Yes; at eleven o'clock at night, and 
everybody wanting to go to bed. One 
had need to know them a great deal better 
than I do, to do anything of the sort. 
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And when Sir Charlton has turned me out, 
as people might say. No ; I had better let 
them find it out some other way." 

Pride again, thought Mrs. Coniston. 
But she was not going to be conquered. 

"Nonsense, Mark! I am sure Mr. 
Willoughby will be very much hurt if 
you go away without so much as a word. 
You don't suppose it makes any difference 
to him how Sir Charlton has behaved to 

you ?" 

" None at all as a friend, I hope," said 
Mark. 

" And in what other way could it make 
a difference? No, Mark; you go and 
say good-bye to him, just as you would 
have done if nothing had happened. I 
am sure you will be glad of it after- 
wards." 

Mark would not stand out overmuch 
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about it, lest his sister might think he had 
other reasons for not going. At the same 
time, he was fully purposed that nothing 
but an invitation from themselves should 
make him go and say good-bye to his 
friends in Chorister's Court, and that 
invitation, he was perfectly certain, would 
never be given. 

Accordingly he promised to write over 
to Mr. Willoughby a day or two before 
starting, telling him just how things were, 
and saying that, if it was agreeable to 
them, he would spend half an hour with 
them, whilst waiting in Hurchester for the 
night mail to London. 

That contented Mrs. Coniston. She 
knew that Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby were 
not the people to look coldly upon a man 
because circumstances had given him a 
rub, and she was quite sure that if Mark 
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and Nelly could only meet for a few 
minutes, especially now that the New 
Zealand project was put aside, it might 
make all the difference in the world to 
them. 

Mark wrote, and, as he expected, no 
answer ever came. The fact was that, 
the day before his letter reached Chorister's 
Court, Mr. Willoughby had gone up to 
London on business connected with the 
Cathedral, and Mrs. Willoughby, not 
knowing Mark's handwriting, had sent the 
letter on to him. He received it just as 
he was starting home again from the Mid- 
land Station ; and so, without knowing it, 
he and Mr. Heslington passed each other 
in the dead of night, one by the up, the 
other by the down train, and there was an 
end of it. 

Mark had a lingering hope up to the 
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last, though a hope which he would express 
to no one, that Mr. "Willoughby, even if 
he did not receive his letter in time for a 
reply, might come over to the station to 
meet him, and perhaps ask him to Choris- 
ter's Court for the little while he had to 
spare before the train went on. But he 
paced up and down the platform, and no 
familiar face greeted him, and the whistle 
sounded, and the porters rushed about, 
and all was hurry and bustle and con- 
fusion, and, with the bitter conviction 
that he had judged his Hurchester friends 
far more truly than Mrs. Coniston, in her 
kindness and good will, had judged them 
for him, Mark was whirled along to the 
great city, thankful only for one thing, 
that he had work to do, and strength to do 
it, and that the work lay far enough away 
from those who had loved him in his pros- 
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perity, only to leave him when the cold 
touch of disappointment had swept it all 
away. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A ND what of Nelly ? 
-*-■*• She put away the flowers which 
Mark Heslington had given her, the spray 
of forget-me-not, the wild-rose bud, the 
cluster of hedge-side leaves, each with its 
own little memory of look, or tone, or 
word, and set herself to live, as patiently 
as might be, the life which had fallen again 
into its old quietness, and more than its 
old longing. 

And she did it so well that, save little 
Miss Primrose, who kept staying on at 
Chorister's Court, no one knew that that 
life held any new trouble. 
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Nelly had always been quiet ; she was 
only quiet now. Day by day, in the old 
times, she used to wander up and down 
under the shade of the elm-trees at the 
bottom of the garden, listening to the caw- 
ing of the rooks, and watching the white 
clouds sail past over the grey Cathedral 
towers. She wandered up and down there 
now, and the cawing of the rooks and the 
sailing past of the fleecy clouds might be 
all she heard and noted. She had always 
had a fancy for sitting at that little room 
window which looked forth upon the Min- 
ster front, sitting there and sewing, or 
reading, or dreaming, as the case might be. 
She sat there now, and no one could tell, 
from tear in her eye or line upon her 
brow, that her dreams were of the future 
no more, but only of the past. 

For all the rest, no one had leave to 
pity her. And that was the best of what 
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could be best in a trouble such as hers. 
It was also well for her that Miss Petsie 
Lavendale had been summoned home, or 
that blossom of innocent maidenhood 
would not have failed to inquire into 
Nelly's sudden departure from the cot- 
tage, and connect it with certain items of 
information which she herself had been 
the means of conveying. And then the 
poor girl's little tragedy, so bright while it 
lasted, so soon played out, would have been 
a fine subject of conversation for Mrs. 
Decimer and the officers' wives. They 
•would have discussed it all, and investi- 
gated the facts, and watched the coun- 
tenance and deportment of the heroine, 
and really have got almost as much enjoy- 
ment out of it as if they had seen the whole 
thing done by some delightful actor and 
actress on the boards of one of those 
fashionable London theatres. Only that 
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probably, in the London theatre, things 
would have taken a favourable turn to- 
wards the end of the performance. The 
hero and heroine would have embraced 
with tears and smiles. Mark would have 
led Nelly in sweet triumph to the front, 
and the curtain would have fallen upon 
them happy in each other's love and trust. 
And the difference is just this, that, when 
watching these things from the comfort- 
ably cushioned splendour of stalls or 
private boxes, the Petsie Lavendales and 
Mrs. Decimers of society like the play to 
wind up with smiles and kisses and happy 
marriages ; whereas in real life the whole 
effect and piquancy of the play lies in the 
fact of its being u so very distressing, you 
know, one really wonders how the poor 
thing is able to support it at all, and every- 
body talking about her." And Petsie 
would be dreadfully disappointed if Mark 
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did lead Nelly to the front with smiles and 

kisses, and Mrs. Decimer would vote the 

whole affair a bore if it ended by Lady 

Mannersby finding out that Mrs. Coniston 

had not really done anything so very 

wicked, and therefore taking to a regular 

attendance upon the parish church again, 

leaving St. Martin's to the Newburys and 

the military. 

Nelly had been at home a week. Only 

a week, but it seemed already much more 

like a year of weeks, for she had been 

struggling hard all the time to conquer 

and forget the past, and it would not let 

itself be either conquered or forgotten. 

Day by day she opened the desk where 

Mark's flowers lay, so dry and withered 

now, and thoughts that would not wither, 

and memories that would not fade, came 

thronging back upon her. And then she 

would take out the little note-book in 
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which, as they passed so quickly, she had 
written the story of those Mannersby days, 
and then the whole past awoke again, and 
words and looks and tones which had been 
so sweet seemed once more real, and for 
awhile she was the happy girl sitting in 
the bow-window amongst the roses and 
honeysuckles, and Mark was beside her r 
lifting that brown curl to his lips ; or, with 
the touch of his kiss upon her forehead, 
she was looking out over the moonlighted 
fields again, remembering that walk home 
from the Hall, and wondering if any to- 
morrow could ever translate itself into a 
yesterday so sweet. And to think all this 
was little more than a week ago, while yet 
it was separated from her by wastes of 
patient endurance which might already, in 
their deadness and dreariness, have com- 
passed half a lifetime. 

It was in those days that Mr. Wil- 
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loughby went to London on that business 
connected with the Cathedral, so Miss 
Primrose stayed on with them for com- 
pany. 

Miss Primrose's eyes could see as far as 
those of Miss Petsie Lavendale, which was 
saying a great deal for them. But there was 
this notable difference, that, whereas Miss 
Petsie only looked into human nature for 
the purpose of serving her own ends by 
what she could find there, little Miss Prim- 
rose looked into it to remove all of trouble 
and sorrow that her good will could reach. 
Indeed, for her to see even a crumpled 
rose-leaf on anyone else's couch, was to 
smooth it out to the best of her ability ; 
how much more when, not a crumpled 
rose-leaf, but a torn and wounded heart 
needed her kindly help. 

Ah, the dear little woman ! Spite of 
the crows' feet at the corners of her eyes, 
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and the silvery curls which caught the 
sunlight here and there under the shade of 
her delicate old lace cap, Miss Primrose 
had the heart of a girl within her, and the 
love and the sympathy and the tenderness 
and the good will which time could only 
touch to brighten. She had seen once how 
those two, Mark and Nelly, were drawing 
towards each other, and towards the Gate 
Beautiful, and she could not but see now 
how that some evil angel had barred that 
gate, and poisoned the sweet flowers in 
the path towards it. Some word had been 
cruelly spoken, or as cruelly left unspoken, 
and the girl whose eyes a week ago had 
the brightness of the morning in them, 
and the shy, happy light of a yet un- 
acknowledged love, had come home quiet, 
patient, with that sort of dignity about her 
which only grows out of sorrow, and the 
gentle yet unapproachable pride which 
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wraps round like a veil the heart which 
injustice has turned back upon itself. 

And if Miss Primrose, standing and watch- 
ing those two as they drove back together, 
so happy in each other, after bringing her 
to Hurchester on the day of the picnic to 
Beechy Hollow, prayed that no such evil 
influence as had crossed her life might 
touch theirs; more earnestly now, seeing 
Nelly's calm, grave face and the new sad 
womanliness of her ways, she besought 
that the good God would give them back 
to each other again, and that whatsoever lie 
had crept in between them might, in God's 
good time, and, if so be, not too late for 
their earthly happiness, die beneath the 
touch of truth. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MR. WILLOUGHBY had come home, 
passing Mark Heslington un- 
awares on the railway in the dead 
of the night, half way between London 
and Hurchester. They had all been having 
breakfast in the eosy dining-room at 
Chorister's Court, and now the viear-choral 
was having a eigar at the open window, 
and talking over the news generally with 
his women-folk, before going up to his 
study to put affairs into shape again 
there. 

" By the way, Patty," he said to his wife, 
as he disinterred a bundle of papers from 
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the depth of his travelling-bag, "what a 
pity you did not open this letter before 
you sent it on to me ! It is from Hesling- 
ton, to say he has left Sir Charlton's 
employment." 

Nelly, patiently darning one of her 
mothers finest damask dinner-napkins, 
neither looked up nor spoke. Only it 
seemed as if the lilies and roses in the 
pattern of it were laughing and mocking 
at her, just as Mark's withered flowers 
used to do, whenever she took them out of 
her writing-desk. 

" Left Sir Charlton !" said Mrs. Wil- 
loughby. " Nay, never, surely. Why, 
Grace said, only last time she wrote, that 
the appointment was as good as settled, 
and that Mark was going to stay on with 
them at the cottage, unless he married, 
which perhaps he might do when he 
knew for certain he was to stay, and then 
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he would go to the agent's house a little 
further down the Mannersby road. I hope 
it hasn't been for anything unpleasant. 
And so sudden, too." 

" He doesn't say what it is about, except 
that Sir Charlton is not going to have a 
steward any longer, and that he has given 
him very good testimonials. A fit of 
temper, perhaps. I fancy the old man 
has been very hard to get on with ever 
since that first apoplectic seizure ; and, in 
order to keep him quiet, everyone has 
given in to him until now he really doesn't 
know what he would have. I always say 
there's nothing spoils men and women like 
giving in to them. However, that isn't 
what I'm so sorry about, but Mark wrote 
to say he would come over and spend half 
an hour with us, on his way through to 
London, if we cared to see him, and, I 
suppose, he never got an answer." 
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" Indeed he did not. The handwriting 
was strange to me, and I thought it was 
a business letter, and so I sent it straight 
on to you. What a pity !" 

" And you have seen nothing of him ?" 

"No, nothing at all. I do think, though, 
he might have known us well enough to 
be sure that we should be glad to see 
him, whether we wrote and told him so, 
or not. And Grace and I at school to- 
gether for seven years." 

" That's just what Mark Heslington 
would not do," said Mr. Willoughby. 
" He's very touchy in those things, and, 
I daresay, the very reason he wrote at all, 
was that he wouldn't come without an 
invitation, now that things have gone 
wrong with him. He will go away now, 
feeling as bitter as can be; and it's the 
last thing in the world I would do, even 
to seem to neglect a man when he has got 
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out of the sunshine. That's the worst of 
Heslington. He's so proud. 1 ' 

" But, my dear, what is he going to 
London at all for ?" 

"On his way to Montreux. He is going 
there to look after some property for Sir 
Thomas Sutton-Daresby. He says, under 
the circumstances, it is the best thing 
that could have happened to him, and he 
hopes it may lead to something permanent. 

* 

You may be sure, from that, there has 
been no real disagreeableness between him 
and old Sir Charlton, or Sir Thomas would 
have been too much of a gentleman to 
have engaged him. I hope it will all turn 
out well. I am only so desperately sorry 
I did not know in time, but I'll write as 
soon as I know where to find him, and 
make it all straight. He seems wonder- 
fully pleased about this Montreux busi- 
ness. He says it is the best piece of 
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luck that could have happened to him." 
" Indeed," said home-loving Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, " I don't call it such great good 
luck to be taken away from one's mother 
and sisters, just when everything seemed 
to be settling comfortably down; but I 
think I have heard of his having friends 
there, and so, perhaps, it is all right* 
Anyhow, it is a great relief to know that 
he has not quarrelled with Sir Charlton." 

Miss Primrose looked towards Nelly, 
but Nelly had slipped quietly away. There 
was only a mass of white damask lilies 
and roses heaped together on the chair 
where she had been working. And Mr. 
Willoughby went on. 

" That's all very well, but I feel vexed, 
all the same, about his thinking that we 
didn't care to see him. Of course he mil 
think that, and ten times more so under 
the present circumstances. You may de- 
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pend upon it, if he hadn't had an idea 
of that sort, he would have run over from 
the station to say good-bye to us. And 
goodness knows how long it may be before 
he writes to tell us where he is." 

" I tell you what we will do," said little 
Miss Primrose, who had been listening 
quietly all the time. " I think I ought to 
go, some of these days, to look at my house, 
and see if everything is right, and then it- 
will be only a very little way to cut across 
Beechy Hollow, and over to Mrs. Hesling- 
ton. Suppose Nelly and I were to set off 
to-morrow, if it is fine, and take a few 
sandwiches with us, and then, after airing 
the sticks and straws in my nest, we will 
spend an hour or two in the Hollow, and 
so across to Mrs. Heslington. Then, you 
know, we can explain everything to her. 
You won't mind being left alone just one 
day, will you, Mrs. Willoughby ?" 
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" Not a bit, and when I have got my 
husband back again, too, and I do want 
Grace to understand how it is. Not that 
she would ever take offence at anything, 
but still she has her feelings all the 
same," 

" Yes," put in the vicar, who had finish- 
ed his cigar now, and was gathering up his 
papers for a morning's work, "tell them 
exactly how it was, and get Mark's address 
from them. Dear old fellow ! I shan't feel 
right until I have got it set straight with 
him. I wouldn't for the world have him 
think that I could turn away from a fellow 
when things were not going comfortably 
with him. Say, if Fd only known, I would 
have stopped a day longer in London to 
look him up." 

Miss Primrose trotted away to tell the 
cook they should want some cold meat for 
sandwiches next day. Whoever else had 
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come between Nelly and her happiness, it 
certainly was not Mr. Willoughby, for lie 
spoke about Mark with the straightforward 
ease of a man who has nothing to hide or 
be uncomfortable about. And as for Mrs. 
Willoughby, she was one of those quiet 
women who will never lift a finger, either 
to make or mar the matrimonial prospects 
of a daughter. Probably it had never 
dawned upon her yet that the child whose 
cradle she had rocked, and whose little 
frocks and pinafores she had sewed, and 
whose " washing cambrics " she still looked 
after with housewifely forethought, was 
even now beginning to tread, as she had 
once trodden herself, that borderland 
which skirts the great level fields of an 
ordinary woman's life ; that borderland 
which, at twenty years' distance, has 
dwindled for most to a faint low line on 
the horizon of daily duty, but which was 
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once so full of wonder, and mystery, 
and delight. 

Who, then, had spoiled the picture 
which only a few days ago had been so 
fair ? 

Somehow, as Miss Primrose dived into 
the pantry, and, with a view to future 
sandwiches, calculated the dimensions of a 
piece of beef which was going to be roast- 
ed for dinner that day, the plump, kissable 
little figure of Miss Petsie Lavendale flitted 
before her in creamy muslin and pink rib- 
bons, and she recalled the rapid side-glance, 
and that curious, untruthful expression 
about the corners of the mouth, mingled 
with the would-be innocent school-girlish- 
ness which, for some people, might be so 
very fascinating. And she wondered if 
Petsie was the evil angel who had closed 
the Gate against those two people who had 
seemed so near it. 

VOL. II. P 
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Nelly had gone away to her own room, 
and was sitting there in her old favourite 
place by the window. 

Mr. Heslington going to Montreux ! 
Yes, that was likely enough. He might 
well say it was the best piece of luck that 
could have happened to him under the 
circumstances. For Montreux was where 
Miss Edie lived, the lady to whom he had 
been engaged for ten long years — so long, 
indeed, that, as Miss Lavendale said, all 
the romance had gone out of it, and he 
was obliged to import a little fresh, appa- 
rently, by playing with some one else's 
curls, and kissing some one else's forehead, 
and making believe that they belonged to 
his own proper lady-love. Rather an ori- 
ginal way of revivifying one's interest in 
an absent friend, to whom one had been 
engaged for such a long time ; but then, of 
course, different people had different ways 
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of doing the same thing, and it was part 
of the experience of life to find out what 
their ways were. He would not need, 
however, to revivify his interest in that 
way any longer, now that he could caress 
the lady's own curls, if she had any, and 
kiss her forehead in a pleasanter manner 
than by proxy. 

And he would have come to say good- 
bye to them. She should really have seen 
him once again, the Mr. Heslington whose 
footstep she had listened for so often as 
she sat amongst the roses and honeysuckles 
in the old bow-window, or walked up and 
down the plantation-path. And when he 
came — oh, how sweet it used to be ! 

And there was the pity of it. For, 
strive as she might against it, the sweet- 
ness would not die out. She had been 
trifled with, made a plaything of, used to 
freshen some distant better memory, and 

p2 
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yet, knowing that now, the little week 
wherein she had suffered such humiliation 
was still the best and brightest of all her 
life. She almost despised herself for being 
unable to fling its remembrance away from 
her, and yet, if she could have flung it 
away, what glow and glory would have 
vanished with it ! How dim and dead and 
colourless the past would have become ! 
What should she do ? 

She took up an ugly old brown leather- 
covered book, which she had picked out of 
her father's library months ago, and which 
she dipped into sometimes because of the 
quaint devices of the initial letters of the 
chapters. They had been useful for de- 
signs for illuminations, but of the chapters 
themselves she had no recollection, except 
that they were of a dingy and devotional 
character. 

The book opened now upon one whose 
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initial letter, formed of a mixed spray of 
poppy and rue, she had copied for an etch- 
ing to a poem of Henry Vaughan's. And 
these were the words which the letter 
began : 

" Be pure and free within, and entangle 
not thine heart with any creature. Nei- 
ther do thou desire that the heart of any 
should be set on thee, nor do thou set thy 
heart on the love of any." 

She felt within herself then that it was 
true, and yet she could not obey it. Poor 
child ! how should she, when the shaven 
old monk who wrote it had had to strug- 
gle through many a fast and vigil, and vex 
his body with penances and mortifications, 
before any reality of blessedness which the 
words contained could at all become pres- 
ent to him ? And when the brother monk 
who, years later, set himself painfully to 
copy the words of wisdom, could only fitly 
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begin his work with the mingled rue and 
poppy of bitterness and sleep, first crush- 
ing of the desires of the human soul, then 
their unwaking repose ; bitterness of unful- 
filled longing, rest which knows not any- 
more either bitter or sweet. 

Such knowledge was too wonderful for 
the girl of twenty. It was high, she could 
not attain unto it. 

Then she looked away to the saints and 
martyrs who had done their work and won 
their rest. And over them all, high up 
against the clear blue sky, uprose the cross 
through which that rest was won. 

She, too, might conquer, and then she, 
too, might rest. For awhile the dark 
clouds parted, and there came, as it were y 
the clear shining after rain. She looked 
forth to the hills of peace, upon which, one 
day, all faithful souls shall dwell. 

But it was only for a moment. With a 
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strength so much stronger than that of 
the grand future, came the happy past ; 
and clearer than face of saint or martyr, 
in sculptured rest, was the memory, 
thDugh never more than a memory now, of 
the human smile and the human touch and 
the human tone, which had given her all 
slie had ever known of perfect happiness. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

T>BTURNING to the darning of tie 
-*-^ roses and lilies on the dinner- 
napkin, she met Miss Primrose, comirg 
back from her tour of inspection in the 
pantry. 

"Come out with me into the garden a 
moment, my dear," said the bright little 
lady, u I want a breath or two of fresh air 
before I settle down to my morning's letter- 
writing. I must say your papa's cigars are 
very strong, though he was sitting close by 
the open window all the time. I daresay 
they have just come fresh from the ware- 
house, and the odour of them is not exact- 
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ly like that of sweet thoughts in a dream. 
Just a turn up and down under the elm- 
trees, and then you shall go back to your 
darning again." 

Nelly gathered herself up and tried to 
look as if no other vapours than those of 
Mr. Willoughby's cigar had been floating 
round her. And, indeed, the very sound 
of Miss Primrose's voice was enough to 
make a difference. One felt, when listen- 
ing to it, that the world was not such a 
bad place, after all, since she had been 
able to carry such a bright face and such a 
cheery heart quite on to the borders of 
three score years and ten. 

" We have been arranging something 
whilst you were out of the room," she 
said, when they got into the sunshiny old 
garden. "Mr. Wilioughby is worrying 
himself about that letter never having 
reached him, and your mamma, too, says 
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Miss Heslington will think it so strange 
that there was no reply, so I have been 
proposing that you and I should go over 
to-morrow." 

"What, to Mannersby?" said Nelly, 
with a strange rush of mingled joy and 
pain. 

" Yes, my dear, to Mannersby. There 
is nothing like setting a thing straight 
from the very beginning, and then it never 
has time to grow into a misunderstanding 
or a coldness. I daresay Miss Heslington 
is feeling a little hurt about it now, and, 
besides, your not going back will be a dis- 
appointment to her. Now I want to open 
out my house and get the rooms aired, 
and you may just as well go with me, and 
afterwards we will go over to the cottage 
for a cup of tea, and so home and to 
bed, as Mr. Pepys says. There is to be a 
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piece of beef roasted to-day, which will be 
capital for sandwiches." 

" But what do we want sandwiches for, 
if we are going to have tea with Miss- 
Heslington ?" 

" Oh, dear ! I had forgotten. I was so* 
busy thinking about getting that affair of 
the letter set straight. The sandwiches 
are for Beechy Hollow. The nearest way 
to the cottage from my house is to ga 
through there, as Sir Thomas says we are 
always welcome to make use of the path, 
so we will just rest there for an hour or 
two, and have lunch, and that will bring 
us to Miss Heslington in time for tea $nd 
a chat. I am sure you will like to go to 
the Hollow again, won't you?" 

Nelly said, quietly enough, that it would 
be very pleasant, and said no more. There 
seemed to be so many things in her life 
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now that she had to keep shut up and 
fastened down. She seemed to herself to 
be growing something like a coral island, 
or an iceberg, most of her out of sight 
under water. Indeed the things she 
could freely talk about now were but as 
a little out-jutting reef, with a stunted 
plant here and there upon it, compared 
with the great, wide-stretching rocks of 
thought and memory which lay hidden 
away beneath, swept over by the waves 
of silence. She wondered sometimes if 
Miss Primrose was a coral island, too, 
with Dresden china — for everybody knew 
about the Dresden china costume — lying 
far, far down underneath. But, if so, the 
reef had been long enough above the 
water for birds, and flowers, and fruit- 
bearing trees to find their home upon it, 
and one never thought any more of its 
foundation on the ocean-floor of the old 
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dead life, only of the graciousness and the 
beauty and the sunshine which smiled all 
over it now. 

So everything was settled. Miss Prim- 
rose had pleasant thoughts about that 
little trip to Mannersby. She could not 
quite tell how, but she felt sure that 
good would come out of it. She knew 
that Nelly had some trouble, some diffi- 
culty pent up behind her patient quiet- 
ness, and she thought that in a long, un- 
interrupted talk, such as they could have 
in Beechy Hollow, she might be able to 
give her some help and healing, even while 
yet not seeming to know where the 
trouble pressed. And then, too, if Mr, 
Heslington were feeling hurt and vexed 
about the apparently cold manner in 
which Mr. Willoughby had behaved to 
him, and if he thought that Nelly had 
had anything to do with it, and that his 
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change of circumstances had changed her 
feelings towards him, that would be clear- 
ed away. Only, in that case, she won- 
dered that Nelly had not shown more 
animation about it. She could not make 
the child out at all, but she knew that 
she needed comfort, and she longed to 
give it to her in some way which should 
not wound her pride. 

They started early in the morning, and, 
before midday, they were amongst the 
leafy shades of Beechy Hollow, under the 
very tree where, a few days before, Miss 
Primrose and Grace had rested together 
whilst Mark took Nelly to see the water- 
fall. 

As yet, in the sunny July time, scarce 
a change had passed over the place, ex- 
cept that the brackens had grown greener 
and taller, tall enough now to overtop 
little Miss Primrose as she sat down 
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amongst them. And blue dragon-flies 
were flitting about down by the brook, 
and the sunshine filtered through and 
through the dense green leaves, and bits 
of clear sky could be seen here and there 
through rifts in the boughs, and away 
down the glade, tall and sturdy among 
its fellows, with scarcely a scar now to 
show where once the wound had been, 
was the beech-tree from which, five and 
forty years ago, Miss Primrose had cut 
a little square of bark, bearing her own 
name and her lover's. Ah ! truly the 
little woman had had her troubles, but 
the time was far off now when they lay 
near enough the surface to make a ripple 
upon it. 

Nelly was even now struggling through 

» 

that time for herself. As she sat there 
amongst the brackens, her eyes wandering, 
calm and almost unseeing, down the glade 
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which led to the waterfall, she was think- 
ing, not so much of Mark Heslington, as 
of the change which had fallen upon her 
own life, and of the way in which she 
might best adapt herself to that change. 

There was no going back to the sunny, 
low-lying level of the old times, brightened 
as they had been by the hope of that vague, 
indefinite something which hovers in the 
future of every young girl's life. That 
something had come and gone, and, as it 
seemed to her, could never come again. 
But in following it, even for the little 
while it had lured her on, she had crossed 
the boundary-line which separates girlhood 
from womanhood. Her life was now a 
woman's life. The little pleasures of the 
old time, screened over as they had all 
been by the hope of something bright and 
beautiful to happen to her, could content 
no longer. The capacities of her being 
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had been enlarged. Filled for awhile, and 
emptied now, how great was the empti- 
ness ! 

For none can cross that boundary-line 
and carry into the far-reaching country 
which lies beyond it, the girl-heart which 
suffers not, but only enjoys and hopes. 
Once crossed, all the conditions of life are 
changed. It is then the woman's heart, 
filled with the woman's cares and the 
woman's duties and the woman's happi- 
nesses. It may be the love-lighted home 
that gives them, where she sits, wife and 
queen in her own little kingdom, and has 
a wife's toils and a wife's rewards. Or 
it may be through the homes and the needs 
of others that the hand of God reaches her 
work out to her, and then the kingdom is 
not less royal and its rule not less fruit- 
ful ; but it is still, that boundary-line once 
crossed, the woman's life of duty, not the 
vol. n. Q 
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girl's life of restful hope ; and to see the 
duty and to do it is the one thing needful. 

Nelly had reached neither to the seeing 
nor the doing. She had lost the past, the 
future was not yet hers ; the present was 
all dim and uncertain. She knew but one 
thing, that henceforward any, even the 
faintest content that she could win, must 
be won by doing, and not by dreaming. 

"Miss Primrose, " she said, as that 
estimable little lady was putting the 
finishing touch to a filoselle rose-leaf on a 
bit of embroidery she had brought with 
her — " Miss Primrose, I want to know how 
you have employed yourself all your life." 

Miss Primrose gave a sudden start. 
Her thoughts had been so far away, and 
in such a different direction. 

u My dear, what a very comprehensive 
question, and how ever came you to think 
o£ it just now, when we have neither of us 
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anything to do but think how quiet and 
beautiful everything is ?" 

" I am not quite sure that everything is 
quite so quiet and beautiful. Since we 
have been sitting here, I have seen a bird 
swoop down upon a poor little yellow 
butterfly that was sucking the honey out 
of a flower, and snap it up in a moment 
and make an end of it ; and the big pike 
down there in the pool has lunched off 
half a dozen minnows, who had as good a 
right to their lives as he has. I don't call 
that either quiet or beautiful, do you? 
But about my question, I have been won- 
dering very much lately. You told me the 
other day that you were just sixty-five, so, 
since you were as old as I am now, you 
have had to spend forty-five years in the 
world, and I am very anxious to know how 
you have got through them." 

" By living one day at a time, Nelly, and 

Q2 
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not troubling myself overmuch about the 
day that had to come after it." 

" Yes, that is all very well, if one could 
be content to lie still and hear the clocks 
strike, which I sometimes think would be 
the happiest way. But you haven't done 
that, and you don't seem to have had what 
people call a career, and yet you are very 
happy. At least, you appear so." 

"Yes, my dear, thank God! And it 
isn't appearances, either. I am just the 
same on both sides, as they say, you know, 
of the best sorts of French merinos." 

" But one always reads in books that a 
woman, if she does not marry, ought to 
have a career." 

" So one does ; and, if it is true, I ought 
to have been very unfortunate, for I could 
never have made one for myself at all. 
The only thing I really excel in, is making 
Scotch cake, and one cannot look upon 
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that as affording the materials of a career. 
However, as far as you are concerned, you 
will very probably not want one. It is 
early days yet for you to talk about a 
career. You will probably marry, and 
find one, as the most of women do, in 
looking after your house, and husband, 
and children." 

Nelly looked away down the glade to 
the waterfall, where she and Mr. Hesling- 
ton had wandered that day. But she was 
very proud, and she kept her thoughts to 
herself. 

"Perhaps I may, and perhaps I may 
not. One can never tell. But it is just 
as well to be prepared for both chances. 
Now, if you make up your mind that you 
will marry, some day, and then the day never 
comes, or you have to wait thirty years for 
it, as Miss Gale did, who married the vicar 
of St. Philip's last Saturday; it must be 
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rather awkward, because what are you to 
do all the time ? But if you find out the 
secret of making yourself contented under 
any circumstances, why, then, if you do 
marry, you are quite as well off, and if you 
don't, you are a great deal better off." 

"Exactly, Nelly. I did not think you 
had so much wisdom in your little head. 
Just on the same principle that people say, 
if it doesn't rain take an umbrella, if it 
does, please yourself." 

" No, not exactly ; because, if it doesn't 
rain, the umbrella is rather a nuisance, 
besides people laughing at you about it ; 
but you are always better off, rain or no 
rain, for the power of being contented." 

"You are, my dear. No one knows 
that better than I do. It's an umbrella 
which does either for rain or sunshine, 
though you sometimes have to pay a heavy 
price for it at first. But, as for the going 
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through life happily, I'll tell you what has 
helped me. You are young, and you have 
a tolerably good set of brains of your own. 
Well, then, learn as much as ever you can 
about all sorts of things, and so make this 
world, whilst you have to live in it, a per* 
petual source of interest and surprise and 
gratification. That will keep your mind 
from stagnating. And then get into the 
way of feeling for other people's troubles, 
and doing what you can to help them 
away, and that will keep your heart from 
stagnating. And if you keep your mind 
and your heart from stagnating, you may 
live until you are five times sixty-five, if 
you can, and you will never find the world 
a bit too weary for you. Indeed, there 
will be always something fresh, and your 
wonder will be, not that the days go at all, 
but that they go all too quickly for what 
you would like to put into them. And," 
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she continued, as Nelly, watching where the 
little yellow butterfly's wing had fallen to 
the ground, still spoke no word, " the best 
of it is that, so long as you keep this spring 
of fresh, living water flowing through both 
heart and mind, you may marry or you 
may not marry, it will make no difference 
to you. You will have something within 
yourself that will make you independent 
of outward things ; the umbrella, as I said 
before, will protect you from either rain or 
sunshine, for one may live to find out, you 
know, that overmuch sunshine is as bad as 
overmuch rain. And what is perhaps 
better than everything else is this: that 
what you do for your mind and heart stays 
in them both, and you carry it over with 
you into the life that lies beyond, wherever 
that may be." 

"What a wise woman you must be," 
said Nelly, at last, " to have found all this 
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out for yourself. Why, if you could only 
teach other people what you have told me, 
you would have ten times better right to 
get up into a pulpit than half the clergy, 
men in Hurchester." 

" I have nothing to do with pulpits, my 
dear, and I don't go in for women teaching 
in the church, or anywhere else. As I 
said, I can make Scotch cake, and I am 
content. And I didn't find these things 
out for myself either. I had the best 
father that ever lived. He was father and 
mother, and brother and sister, and every- 
thing to me, and he always said to me that, 
whether I married or not, it was of just 
the same importance that I should have 
something to fill up my life, and so he put 
me in the way of getting all the good I 
could out of everything." 

" How do you mean ?" 

" Well, first of all he showed me how to 
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use my eyes, how to observe and see beauty 
in things that people generally don't take 
any notice of. I remember he would make 
me sometimes go and sit by a little run- 
ning brook, with a bit of woody bank on 
the other side of it, at the bottom of our 
garden at home, and tell me really to look 
at everything I could see there — the play 
of light upon the water, the tints of the 
gravel at the bottom, the shadows of the 
river weeds, the different greens of the 
mosses which crept about the grey stones 
and the trunks of the trees on the other 
side, the colours and shapes of the little 
wild-flowers, the outline of the branches 
upon the blue sky, the piling up of the 
fleecy clouds behind, and how they drifted 
and changed with the wind, everything 
that I could ; and I found that the more 
I looked the more there was to see, 
and the more to wonder at and admire. 
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And it was the same with everything else, 
for if it is true that the eye only sees what 
it brings with it the power of seeing, it is 
just as true that, by taking pains, you may 
make it to have almost as much power as 
you like. So now that I have got into the 
habit of seeing beauty in the things of 
one's everyday life, I get as much real de- 
light out of a bit of woodland scenery like 
this, or the copse and stream that I can 
look at out of my parlour window, as some 
people seem to me to get out of a visit to 
Switzerland or the Rhine." 

"It might be a great deal more than 
some people get," said Nelly. " Mrs. Men- 
dies made an excursion to the lakes last 
summer, and she declares now she remem- 
bers nothing pleasant about it except the 
dinner at one hotel, where they had trout 
done in some particular way. And she 
has never ceased to regret that she did not 
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ask the waiter how it was cooked, so that 
she lost as much in one way as she gained 
in another. I fancy her umbrella does 
neither for rain nor sunshine. But one 
cannot always be looking at bits of wood- 
land." 

"No, but the same training that helps 
you to see beauty in them, helps you to see 
it in other things too. If you have got a 
telescope that shows you Jupiter's belts, it 
will show you Saturn's rings, and the 
mountains in the moon, and all the rest of 
the fine sights, just as well, and you are 
not obliged to keep it always pointed to 
the heavens either, if you care now and 
then to amuse yourself with what is going 
on at a little distance from you upon earth. 
Well, then my father put me in the way 
of another source of pleasure. He knew 
that I should most likely spend a good 
many of my years under the shadow of 
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Hurchester Cathedral, and he taught me 
how to get as much enjoyment out of that 
as I could. He made me read its history, 
and learn about its architecture, and trace 
the different styles, and the best bits of 
each. And the stained glass, too — it was 
only like so much coloured patchwork to 
me until he made me compare one window 
with another, and trace the different 
foreign and English schools, and now 
every window is like a book to me, and 
every bit of old stained glass that I see is 
a picture, and I can t tell you the delight 
that I have in poking about in any out-of- 
the-way old parish church, and finding 
lovely little bits of carving and colour and 
wood-cutting, which would have meant 
just nothing at all to me, if my father had 
not taught me to find beauty and meaning 
in them. Just you try. Your father can 
teach you as well as mine taught me, and. 
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you will be surprised, after a year's patient 
learning, to find how much fresh interest 
you have got into your life." 

Nelly was beginning to see a little loop- 
hole of light upon the long, long days 
which were looking so dreary. What Miss 
Primrose had told her already only made 
her begin to feel how much more there 
was to be said. How she longed to put 
her arms round the good little woman's 
neck and tell her all about everything, and 
then follow step by step in the footprints 
which had gone along so patiently, and 
left such a track of brightness behind 
them, too, for five-and-forty years. But 
it was just the sting of her own particular 
grief that she must keep it to herself. 
Only one bitterer sting could pierce her, 
and that was that the world should know. 
Compared with that pain and that humilia- 
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tion, even what had come upon her now 
could easily be borne. 

u I shall begin to try," she said. " I 
wanted to do something straight off — 
something, you know, that one could look 
at and be glad about when it was done ; 
but, of course, one must take in before one 
can give out." 

" Very much, of course, I should think. 
Then, as to keeping the other part of your 
nature properly going — I mean your heart 
— well, you must turn on the stream pretty 
much in your own way. If you have the 
will to help others, I don't think you will 
find the way wanting very long ; and even 
if you have to say, like myself, silver and 
gold have I none — for it is about as much 
as I can do to make ends meet, and tie 
with a pretty little bow for appearances — 
still you will be astonished to find how 
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much you can do without any money at 
all." 

But Nelly was beginning to find out a 

little about that already. If only she could 

■ 

ever do as much good to anyone else as 
little Miss Primrose had done to her ! 

"And now," said the old lady, packing 
up her embroidery, " I shall go off and 
have a stroll by myself. I never feel that 
I have done my duty properly to Beechy 
Hollow until I have had a little bit of per- 
fect silence in it. I won't go out of call, 
or you might feel lonely — not further away 
than that beech-tree up at the top of the 
glade. Suppose you occupy yourself whilst 
I am away by making as much as you can 
out of that bit of stone and water in front 
of you, and the mossy trunks and brackens 
behind. You might look at them for a 
twelvemonth, and not find out all the 
beauty that there is in them." 
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And away went Miss Primrose. Nelly 
watched her to the top of the glade, and 
then the trunk of a big old beech-tree hid 
her away. It was nearly an hour before 
she came back again, and then her eyes 
were as bright, and her step was as light, 
and her voice as cheery as though she 
had not been thinking over a past whose 
bitterness and wrong — wrong done to her 
by no fault of her own — would have 
crushed and spoiled the sweetness of al- 
most any other woman. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

T)UT Nelly had other thoughts to think 
•*-* than any which beauty of sunlighted 
water or mossed and lichened trunks could 
bring to her. 

She sat there alone, amongst the ferns, 
in the great stillness which comes at mid- 
day, when even the birds seem to have no 
song left, and the drowsy hum of the bees 
has worn itself away, and the very leaves 
hang motionless, and there is a waiting 
silence and hush over everything. And in 
that silence and that hush Nelly fought 
out her own battle, as girls, who have any 
power of strong feeling in them, must 
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fight it, once in their lives. That done, 
the rest is comparatively easy. There 
comes no more any strife like the first. 

What Nelly could not face when it pre- 
sented itself before her the day before, as 
she sat in her own little room, watching 
those stony saints on the Minster front, 
and envying their calm, came back now, 
and refused to move until she had con- 
quered it, or been conquered by it. Like 
a lion in the way, it stood there. If she 
went forward, she must do battle with it, 
for only so could she reach the light and 
peace which lay beyond it. If she went 
backward, it would follow her, and spring 
upon her and tear her in pieces. If she 
stood still and only watched it, it would 
paralyse her. 

It was just her own will, which she must 
fight against and overcome, laying it down 
slain before the great, supreme, overmas- 
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tering will of God. It was learning to be 
content that happiness should pass her by, 
and that peace should come in its stead. 
There would be no rest for her, she knew 
there would not, until that sacrifice was 
made — until, with the once so bright hope 
of her life lying in the past, she could say, 
" I am content." 

How she had tried to say that the day 
before, but something would not let her. 
Here, to-day, in the very place where she 
and Mark Heslington had a little while, 
ago sat side by side, it might have been 
harder still. And it would have been, 
only something, not in what Miss Prim- 
rose had said, but in what she had sug- 
gested, seemed to give her strength. She 
let the spirit of those words sink into her. 
All that they meant, of courage and stead- 
fastness, began to be a possible reality for 
her. Through the love and tenderness of 
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a human heart, the good angels came 
down and ministered to her, and she 
strove and she conquered, and the lion of 
the strong will that had wanted so much 
for itself, that would not be satisfied, save 
with all that earthly love could give, was 
slain ; and over its dead body she passed 
into the promised land of peace. 

Now she was at rest. Whatever else 
life might give her, it could give such 
strife as this no more. A strange new 
life had dawned upon her. As light to 
darkness was the path she began to tread, 
•compared with that along which, a few 
hours ago, her steps were so painfully 
wandering. It was as though death itself 
lay behind her, and indeed in some sort it 
did, for the life which comes to the soul 
when self has died, is as the resurrection 
from the dead, and death has no more 
dominion over it. 
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People may laugh at this sort of thing, 
call it mystical and methodistic ; and mys- 
tical indeed it is, with the mystery which 
belongs to much of one's commonest daily 
life. For it is true that there are such 
things as special dealings of God with 
certain human souls, and that upon sub- 
mission or resistance the future of those 
souls depends. - It is a terrible struggle, 
this casting out of the demon of selfish- 
ness, but there comes after it that peace 
which nothing more can break, brightness 
and light as of the eternal day. 

Nelly covered her face with her hands, 
and bowed herself down there in the 
silence and stillness of the July noontime. 
And she felt a cool, soft touch upon her 
soul, as if some one were praying for 
her. 

It was indeed so. Little Miss Primrose T 
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who many and many a year ago had fought 
the same battle and struggled through to 
the same peace, was thinking of her with 
thoughts that, for their earnestness and 
sympathy and longing, were as prayers in 
God's sight. 

Nelly could never tell how long she 
stayed there. The crisis that she was 
living through then takes little note of 
time. She did not know that over and 
over again Miss Primrose came, and, find- 
ing her there with bowed head and covered 
face, turned away, not daring to break the 
silence in which God's good angels were 
speaking to her. When at last she arose, 
it was with a strange and beautiful calm. 
There was no longer any fear to her in the 
thought of living all her life alone, beg- 
gared of the love which awhile ago had 
seemed as necessary to her as the very 
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light of heaven itself. She had reached 
out to something better still. The Master 
had called her ; and, arising, she had come 
even where He was. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

O 0, as the afternoon shadows began to 
^ lengthen, she and Miss Primrose 
came to the cottage. 

There was no bitterness now for Nelly 
in going through the plantation-walk and 
gathering up one by one the memories 
which must henceforth always belong to it. 
How the change had come, she scarce 
could tell ; only where all had once been 
pain there seemed to have come a calm 
and overmastering content. The sweet 
life which had been lived there was sweet 
as ever. It had but passed from the sight 
of her eyes into the keeping of her heart. 
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She had done no wrong, there was no 
sting for her in the past. She thought of 
Mark Heslington now with the tenderness 
one gives to the dead who have a little 
vexed us, and have passed where anger 
has no place. She need not pray to forget 
— nay, rather she might pray to remember. 
She was like one who walks in peaceful 
afternoon stillness, after a morning of sun- 
shine and storm, and looks back through 
the raindrops and the thunder-clouds to 
the red dawnlight which began the day, 
dawnlight in which all had looked so 
bright, but the afternoon quietness is 
better. 

And then they passed the gate where 
Mr. Heslington had held her hand, and 
touched her forehead with his lips. And 
as in a dream she had hastened away from 
him and up into her own little room over 
the porch, where she had asked herself, 
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could the dream indeed be true? Now 
she knew that " we are near awakening 
when we dream that we dream." 

Grace, reading " Sturm's Reflections " 
as usual, to old Mrs. Heslington, but out 
in the sunshine this time, under the beech- 
tree at the bottom of the garden, had a 
hearty welcome for them, and everything 
was explained about the letter, and the 
little cloud cleared away, which might 
have grown into a coldness. And then 
she slipped away to tell Bennet to pre- 
pare some of Nelly's favourite short-cakes 
for an early tea. 

If Poor Mark," she said, when she came 
back, " I am so glad I can tell him it was 
all a misunderstanding. I know he was 
a little bit worried about it at first, though 
he did not say much. You know he never 
does say much about anything." 

"Well, you can tell him," said Miss 
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Primrose, "that Mr. Willoughby was a 
great deal worried about it. He said, if 
he had known, he would have stayed 
a day longer in London, and arranged to 
see him somehow, to clear it up. And 
I was to be sure and ask you for Mr. 
Mark's address, that he might write 
to him himself. So he has gone to 
Montreux ?" 

"Yes. I suppose he will get there 
about the day after to-morrow. And a 
pleasant meeting it will be for them both, 
will it not?" 

"Very, indeed. I was delighted when 
I heard it. Why, if he was really obliged 
to go away, one could not have wished 
anything better for him than being settled 
down for a while close to Miss Bdie. 
She will be such a comfort to him." 

Nelly had not forgotten. She could 
only remember without bitterness. So 
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then, Miss Primrose knew all about it, 
too, and it really was so. She had just 
thought to herself sometimes, within the 
last few days, with a desperate sense of 
relief, that perhaps it might be all a mis- 
take, that Miss Lavendale had only picked 
up a bit of outworn gossip. But Miss 
Primrose, who never picked up bits of 
gossip, took it for granted, and Miss Hes- 
lington allowed her to do so. However, 
it was of no consequence now. 

u Yes, indeed a comfort," said old Mrs. 
Heslington. " I am sure there is never a 
hill without a dale, and I told him so,, 
when we knew how it was going to be. 
So true as she has always been to him. 
Fancy the talks they will have together,, 
and parted now these ten years ! Why, 
I should think they will scarcely know 
each other again. But we shall be hear- 
ing from Mark in a week, at the latest, 
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Grace says, and then he will tell us all 
about it." 

" And so pleasant as Sir Thomas was," 
added Grace. "It was only such a pity 
my brother had not known a little while 
before, and then he might have got the 
Chase stewardship, and we could all have 
kept together. However, Mr. Coniston 
says Sir Thomas is sure to find something 
for him, and there will be a farm to let 
on the Chase about Christmas time. I 
should not a bit wonder if Sir Thomas 
makes him an offer of it." 

Miss Primrose devoutly hoped it might 
be so, but she said nothing. 

And then, after a little more cosy 
talk under the elm-tree, and a promise 
from Nelly, who could give it without any 
pain now, that she would come again and 
make a long visit to them as soon as her 
mother was stronger, they went into the 
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best parlour, and Bennet brought in the 
tray and the queer little old-fashioned 
caddy, and Grace made tea, and exactly 
ten minutes after, for everything went so 
by clock-work at the cottage, the short 
cakes made their appearance, and the 
cosy party drew up to the tea-table, Nelly 
sitting next to Mrs. Heslington, and 
cutting and buttering her toast for her, 
just as in the old times ; the only difference 
being that, instead of having Mark on 
the other side of her, she had Miss Prim- 
rose, 

But it was a very great difference. 

For memory . cannot become a blank. 
The light can only be turned upon it 
through a different coloured medium. 
Sitting there in her old place, with all the 
old associations and influences about her, 
a strange, sharp, sudden flash of the far-off 
life to which they had once belonged, 
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smote upon her. It was but for a moment, 
but it was so bright, so vivid. While it- 
lasted, it completely overmastered every- 
thing else, as a sudden flash of lightning 
makes even the daylight seem dull. 

Ah! day by day how she had once 
looked forward to that tea-time, for Mr. 
Heslington had done his work then, and 
they used to be so happy together. And 
she recalled the coming downstairs, when 
she had made her simple little afternoon 
toilette, and how often he used to be wait- 
ing for her, with a fresh flower, which he 
would always arrange himself, in the knot 
of ribbon whose colour she had chosen be- 
cause he liked it well. And afterwards, 
there was the stroll down the plantation- 
path, to look at the birds' nests, or count 
the sheep in the home-farm pastures. 
Could it be only little more than a week ago 
that all these things had been real to her ? 
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Could it, indeed, have been herself, and 
not some one else, who lived in them and 
enjoyed them so? Had she ever sat in 
that little room over the porch, amongst 
the roses and honeysuckles, and waited 
with such a beating heart for the one step 
out of all the world ; then when it drew 
near, not daring even to go to meet it, lest 
eye or voice should tell too much of the 
delight within ? Had she ? And now she 
felt so quiet, so still. It seemed as if it 
might all have happened in another world, 
as if she had been born afresh since she 
had known anything about it. And only 
ten days ago. 

Nelly held herself at arm's length, as it 
were, and looked at herself, just as if she 
had been some other person. Now and 
then, sitting there by Mrs. Heslington, 
and hearing the old interests talked about, 
and the old names, she wondered whether 
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that was the real life, or this, which she 
was living now. Something had been a 
dream. Was it this or that? Had she 
awakened from the tumult to the peace ; 
or was the peace a dream, and would she 
by-and-by awake, and find Mr. Heslington 
looking at her, and with the look would 
the old quick thrill come back, thrill of 
joy, or pain and disappointment, as the 
look told or not what her heart longed 
after? And if the joy was the dream, 
and this the waking, which was best ? 

Nelly could scarcely tell. She was com- 
ing down from the mountain-top. The 
vision and the glory were about her still, 
but there was the valley to be walked 
through. 

Through the cloud of new feeling which 
compassed her about, she heard the old 
interests talked about. Miss Heslington 
had been to see rheumatic Mrs. Bellamy 
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again, and again that much enduring 
woman had had her shoulder ironed for a 
quarter of an hour, with great results in 
freedom from pain. It was perfectly won- 
derful, Grace said, but not a cure, only an 
alleviative. However, an alleviative was a 
great thing to be thankful for. And that 
poultice of lily leaves had been such a com- 
fort to Bennet's eyes. 

" Poultice of lily leaves ! Why, who in 
the world ever heard of such a thing?" 
said Miss Primrose. " And for one's eyes, 
too. I have heard of their being purged 
with euphrasy and rue, but with a poultice 
of lily leaves, never." 

"It isn't to purge them," said Miss 
Heslington, in her quiet, matter-of-fact 
way, " but for healing, you know, and to 
give coolness. It was old Mrs. Bellamy 
herself who told me there was nothing in 
all the doctors shops half so good as white 
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water-lilies, beaten to a pulp, and laid on 
over-night, with a bit of oil-silk to keep the 
moisture in. Bennet's eyes were as clear 
as sunshine the next morning, and that 
speaks for itself." 

" But where did you get the water-lilies,. 
Miss Heslington? I have known these 
parts ever since I was a girl, and 1 can 
truly say that I have never seen a water* 
lily in all the parishes of Hurchester and 
Mannersby, except since the Newburys 
came, and set up that big greenhouse with 
a tank in the middle. Did you get them 
from the Newbury s ?" 

" No. My brother brought them from 
Branthorpe when he went over — you re- 
member, don't you, Nelly? — so unexpect- 
edly to look after selling those sheep for 
Sir Charlton. He did say perhaps you 
would have liked them, and I thihk he had 
brought them for you, but, you know, you 
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had gone away in such a hurry, on account 
of your cousin's coming. And they are a 

* 

thing that won't keep, and I thought it 
was such a pity, if they would do Bennet's 
•eyes good, she should not have the benefit 
of them. You know the cold had struck 
in as she was coming back from Hurches- 
ter early in the morning. ' So I made them 
into a poultice there and then, and the 
good it did her you don't know." 

Miss Primrose had her own thoughts 
about it. She was more and more sure 
that something untoward had happened. 
Mark Heslington was not a man to carry 
white water-lilies forty miles, and go out of 
his way to gather them, as he must have 
done, even at Branthorpe, unless he had 
cared a little for the person he was bring- 
ing them to. And Nelly never even flush- 
ed up, or looked glad about it, or said she 
was sorry they had come too late. It was 
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all so different the last time she had been 
there. Who had been to blame ? Had 
Miss Lavendale said anything ? And had 
she said it to Mr. Heslington, or to Nelly ? 
And what could it be that she had 
said? 

Then Grace came back to the absorbing 
topic, her brother's departure. 

" There is only one thing that comforts 
me/' she said, "and that is his being so- 
near to Miss Edie. I believe her being at 
Montreux was the principal thing that 
made him so glad to get away." 

Nelly, sitting there with her back to the 
bow-window, seeing herself and the rose& 
reflected in the back of the old sideboard, 
could quite understand that. The things 
she could not quite understand was the 
entirely common-place way in which they 
all spoke about this attachment, or, rather, 
engagement. Miss Lavendale had cer- 
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tainly remarked very truly that of course 
all the romance had gone out of it, though 
why the romance should have gone out of 
a thing simply because the thing had 
lasted ten years, was another mystery. 
However, she held her peace. Everyone 
else seemed quite satisfied about it, and 
quite agreed that it was the best thing 
that could have happened to Mr. Hesling- 
ton. 

" Except that I shall miss her letters 
so," said Grace. "You know Mark always 
used to read me little bits of them, and 
they were so interesting. I never knew 
anybody write such nice letters as Miss 
Edie. If one happened to be in trouble, 
she could always say just the right thing, 
and she is so tender and affectionate. I 
am sure I used to look forward to Friday 
just as much as if the letters had been for 
myself. However, one mustn't complain. 
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Of course, I can't expect her to write so 
often now." 

And then, after a little pause, during 
which no one had thought of anything to 
say, Miss Heslington added — 

" I daresay, however, this going to Mon- 
treux will decide him about settling." 

When Miss Heslington talked about 
settling, Nelly took for granted that she 
meant marrying, for that was the sense in 
which she generally used the word. And 
of course Miss Heslington meant now that, 
being able to see more of Miss Edie, and 
so bring back a little of the romance, 
which, during the lapse of ten years, had 
almost come to an end, they would most 
likely feel affection enough for each other 
to go to the length of being married. In 
which case, Mr. Heslington would proba- 
bly stop at Montreux, the lady's health not 
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allowing of an English climate for her 
during the winter. 

How strange that she could hear it all 
talked about, and feel scarcely a pang of 
indignation, or disappointment, or regret. 
But then everything was strange, this not 
more than other things. 

Then Miss Heslington gathered them 
some flowers, and Bennet was despatched 
to the raspberry-beds for fresh fruit, and 
Mrs. Heslington insisted upon wandering 
up and down the bean-rows to try if she 
could not find a few young fresh ones, and, 
with many kind words and farewells, Miss 
Primrose and Nelly came away by the 
same train which had carried Mark off to 
Montreux two nights before. 
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"¥ T was still quite early evening when 
-*- they reached Hurchester, and crossed 
the Close, on their way to Chorister's 
Court. Miss Primrose hurried in to de- 
posit her flowers and fresh raspberries, 
and to tell Mr. Willoughby that all was 
comfortably explained now about that 
affair of the letter. Nelly lingered outside 
in the cool and quiet of the old garden. 

It had been such a strange day. So 
little outwardly had happened. Yet since 
that light which was fading in the west 
now had flecked with its earliest spots of 
gold the big east window of the Cathedral, 
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a change had passed over her which set 
this day above all other days. She re- 
membered that other coming back from 
Mannersby, with such a world of bitterness 
and sorrow and pain striving within her. 
She remembered sitting at her window and 
listening to the stroke of midnight, and 
wishing that life would want no more of 
her than to sleep and forget ; for the past 
was too dreary, and the future was too 
blank, and the days which hope could 
never brighten again stretched before her 
in such long, terrible trails of blackness, 
and she seemed to herself old and worn 
and shrivelled before ever the sweetness of 
life had had time to come. 

Now the past was just the same. No 
change in herself could change that ; but a 
new light had arisen upon it, and shone 
across from it upon the future ; and, in- 
stead of feeling that all was ended now,. 
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she began to realize that the best had only 
begun. She had come home before to 
bitterness and pain. She came home now 
to rest and peace. 

There came into her mind a sweet song 
she had sung to herself sometimes in the 
old days. 

" O, were I ever what I am sometimes, 
And never more what I sometimes have been ; 
For oft my spirit, singing as it climbs, 
Can make of winter bleak a summer green ; 
And yet sometimes, and in the sunniest weather, 
My work and I have fallen out together. 

"Now, earth seems drossy, heaven the land of gold; 
Anon, heaven fabulous, substantial earth ; 
And sometimes in my God I can be bold, 
And say what hopes are mine in right of birth ; 
And yet sometimes at former faith I wonder, 
And fears I once defied I now sink under. 

" Lord, rid me of this natural waywardness, 
Unworthy one who is a child of Thine. 
Calm let me be when rudest winds distress, 
Nor lose occasion if the day be fine ; 
But faithful to the light of sacred reason, 
One heart be mine in every changing season." 
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As she walked up and down there, say- 
ing the words to herself, the Minster bells 
began to ling. She remembered that this 
was Wednesday, the practising night. 
The Wednesday before she had come out 
here to listen to them, and then how full 
of bitterness their tale was, for it echoed 
that which her own heart was telling. It 
was coming to her from the mingled shine 
and shadow of the past. Now the music 
seemed to have climbed up and away, past 
the saints and martyrs on the Minster 
front, past the grey old towers and spires, 
past the cross which overshadowed them, 
far up and away into the deepening blue 
sky, and thence it fell in a clear, calm 
voice which seemed to say — 

"Never again. Never again. Never, 
never, never again." 

And that was true of the pain as well as 
of the brightness, of the shadow that for 
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awhile had settled down upon her life, as 
well as of the morning freshness which 
was gone for ever now. 

After that came days of the late sum- 
mer, so quiet and so peaceful for the little 
household in Chorister's Court. And, 
about the beginning of August, Miss 
Petsie Lavendale arrived at Hurchester, 
on a long visit to her sister, not forgetting 
to bring with her a dozen yards of white 
gauze for that Undine costume. Also, 
she brought the materials for the dress 
of a Swiss peasant-girl, and a few other 
little odds and ends which her sister said 
might be useful, for they were having 
quiet little private theatricals nearly every 
week now at the barracks, just amongst 
themselves, and some of the parts which 
the ladies were taking would suit Petsie 
exactly, so she might as well be prepared 
for them. 
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As if Miss Petsie was not always pre- 
pared for everything which could be 
made, by any amount of cleverness and 
contrivance, to turn out to her own 
advantage. 
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TJUEOHESTER, since the — th Regi- 
-*--*- ment took up its quarters in the 
barracks, was, undoubtedly, a much pleas- 
anter place for people who preferred tak- 
ing their gaiety on allopathic principles. 
The officers were mostly men of family, 
or fortune, or both. Some of them had 
gone into the Army, as they said, for the 
fun of the thing, and certainly a very 
funny thing they did make of it. Those 
who had gone in for anything else, kept 
themselves pretty much to themselves, so 
that the fun-makers formed a separate 
clique, under the headship of young Percy 
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Mannersby, who, as they all said, was one 
of the best fellows that ever went into a 
regiment. 

It was through Percy Mannersby's in- 
fluence that the Union Hunt Club was to 
give its ball this year in fancy dress. He 
was full of the Viceroy's costume ball at 
Simla, at which, in a plum-coloured satin 
suit, slashed with white, and a crimson 
velvet cloak gracefully disposed over his 
left shoulder, he had made, as everybody 
said, a very distinguished appearance as a 
gentleman of the time of Charles the Second. 
He was not going to appear in it again, 
that would have been quite too slow, but 
he had promised the use of it to a major 
in the regiment, who had economical ideas 
about fancy balls, and he himself was very 
busy contriving a new one, though, as yet, 
no one but Mrs. Decimer knew what it 
was to be. Everybody in Hurchester was 
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taking very kindly to the idea of this 
fancy ball, and numbers of the people were 
sending for their dresses from London 
and Paris, so that it promised to be the 
most brilliant affair that had been seen 
in the place for many a year. 

Then, in consequence of the officers' 
patronage, the Hurchester theatre, which 
had been in a languishing condition for 
some time, began to look up, and the 
spirit of the drama extended itself to the 
barracks, where one of the store-rooms 
was turned into a pretty little chamber 
for amateur performances, Percy being as 
good an actor in light comedy as most 
who have kept themselves out of the pro- 
fession. And then there was guest night 
twice a week, and a ladies' night once a 
month, and any quantity of private dances, 
besides lawn-tennis, badminton, and cro- 
quet in a pleasant, shady spot of ground 
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which had been measured off for that 
purpose in a spare corner, not far from 
the church, so that nobody who belonged 
to the — th could complain now of want 
of amusement, to say nothing of the 
hunting and shooting in the neighbour- 
hood, which were all that could be desired, 
and the billiard-room at the Gentlemen's 
Club, where any quantity of money might 
be lost or won, according to luck. 

Certainly an expensive regiment for 
anyone to send his son into, if the young 
man liked to go in for amusements. Old 
Sir Charlton, hearing of balls and rumours 
of balls, of private theatricals and fancy 
costumes, of hounds and harriers and 
whippers-in, of guest-nights where cham- 
pagne went round like water, and card- 
parties kept up until daylight peeped in 
through the closed shutters, could well 
understand how young Percy had been 
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able to get through that private allowance 
of a thousand a year, even when no debts 
of honour came upon the top of it. If 
things were to go on in this way, the sooner 
Percy married the better — that is, if the 
lady had a tolerably good income settled 
upon herself ; otherwise, one might as well 
floor the young man's barrack-quarters 
with bank-notes, and expect the carpet to 
wear well. 

And then Sir Charlton, turning over his 
account-books, found his thoughts drifting 
away to Mannersby Park, and Blanche 
Newbury, and her father's splendid balance 
in the Hurchester bank. 

Sir Charlton had been perceptibly worse- 
tempered since the arrival of the — th 
regiment, and indeed the deportment of 
the handsome young heir of the Mannersby 
estates was not such as to soothe any 
anxious parent's heart, though, as Lady 
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Mannersby said over and over again to 
Mrs. Newbury, when the two mothers met, 
as they often did now, "I don't believe 
dear Percy has a single vice, not one, and 
so thoroughly warm-hearted and affection- 
ate. He will make one of the best hus- 
bands in the world, if only he meets with 
a nice sensible girl for his wife." 

Mrs. Newbury quite understood, and so 
did Blanche, in whose presence the remark 
was not unfrequently made. With some 
young people this might rather have 
spoiled the romance of the thing, but 
Blanche was not a girl for whom love, if it 
ever arose at all, would arise, like Aurora, 
from a rosy, undeveloped mist of cloud 
and twilight. Rather it would spring, like 
Minerva, full formed from the brain of 
practical common sense, and would proceed 
straightway in the direction of settlements 
and private allowances, with a glance by 
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the way at frousseaux and drawing-room 
furniture. Blanche had weighed tho 
poverty of the Mannersby estates and the 
grandeur of the Mannersby name, and had 
decided that to be the future female head 
of the noble house, old Sir Charlton being 
in a position to drop off at any time now, 
would not be at all a bad thing, especially 
as rank, in the person of anyone else than 
Percy Mannersby, had never yet bent over 
her with the remotest appearance of 
matrimonial interest ; and rank she was 
determined to marry, whatever else she 
did not marry. 

So when Lady Mannersby made that 
remark about "dear Percy," Blanche- 
neither blushed nor turned away her sen- 
sible brown eyes. She only looked her 
future mother-in-law straight in the face, 
with the calm self-appreciativeness of 
thirty thousand a year. 
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It was to facilitate intercourse between 
the two families that Lady Mannersby 
was giving her series of garden-parties, 
and the Newburys were to come in after- 
wards for quiet little dinners ; and riding- 
parties and picnics were arranged, Captain 
Percy apparently having little to do after 
morning drill but lounge about and get 
over the time as pleasantly as possible. 
Though, indeed, why should he do any- 
thing else, when he had simply taken up 
military life to give him a sort of position 
until he came into the estate ? And then 
one must take into account the effect of that 
dreadful Indian climate, and the hard 
work which everyone said officers had to 
go through with their regiments there. 
The poor fellow would naturally want a 
little rest, and his father, instead of com- 
plaining so bitterly of Percy's love of sport 
and amusement, might be thankful that the 
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poor boy had come back with a constitu- 
tion unbroken enough to enable him to go 
in with spirit and energy for anything of 
that sort. He might have brought home 
with him fever and liver, like the yellow- 
faced old colonel of the regiment, and 
gone about stooping over his chest like a 
Chelsea pensioner, instead of taking his 
place in the foremost ranks of Hurchester 
society as upright, clear-skinned, open- 
eyed a young fellow as ever gladdened 
parent's heart. Indeed, they had every- 
thing to be thankful for, if only he would 
marry and settle as soon as possible. 

Lady Mannersby was compelled to own 
to herself that, after his regiment had 
been quartered for at least two months in 
Hurchester, during which time all that 
maternal solicitude could do on both sides, 
had been done for him, Percy did not 
appear so favourably disposed towards 
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settling as she had hoped. He spoke 
somewhat irreverently of the slowness of 
married life, and contrasted it with the 
freedom which a young fellow could enjoy 
in barracks. He even went so far as to 
hint that, when next hunting season was 
over, he had some thought of exchanging 
into a regiment which was likely to be 
ordered abroad, — Malta, for instance, or 
Gibraltar, or some of those nice, easy- 
going places where there was a good 
climate and plenty of nice society. One 
so soon took the cream, he said, off a 
little bit of a place like Hurchester, and 
then what was there left, unless a man 
was stupid enough to go in for domes- 
ticity ? 

"I should not call it at all stupid, 
Percy dear," said Lady Mannersby, who 
was sauntering along the Hall terrace with 
her son, when he thus discussed his 
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future. "Nothing would please your 
father and myself better than to see you 
comfortably settled down near us, with a 
girl worthy of you, and with a nice little 
property which would enable you to live 
in a proper manner until you come into 
the estate." 

Percy twirled his moustache. 

"Not so much of an estate,- ma. And 
it looks more pinched up than ever, since 
the Newburys bought that property, and 
the Daresbys came to live on their own 
land. Anybody can see it belongs to 
people who are going down in the world. 
I expect Sir Charlton will have to sell the 
timber next." 

" He has had to do that already, Percy, 
and he will be very fortunate if he can 
manage to keep the propery together at 
all. As you say, it does look pinched up. 
It is a thousand pities we were so badly 
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off when that Park property was in the 
market, three years ago. Of course the 
two ought to go together. Why, with 
Mannersby Hall and the Park thrown into- 
one estate, we might be the foremost people 
in the county, instead of walking in at 
Bishops' dinner-parties behind the Dares- 
bys, who haven't been half as long on the 
soil as we have. However, when one hasn't 
the money, one must bear it. Blanche 
Newbury is a wonderfully fortunate girl. 
They say those quarries on the Moor 
Mannersby side are worth anything a year, 
and no one for it all but herself." 
. "Yes; a fortunate girl, and decent- 
looking, too, if only she had a little more 
style about h^er." 

" Style, Percy ! Why, what do you 
want ? I am sure Blanche is exceedingly 
stylish. And you would not find a better 
horsewoman anywhere. I hope you will 
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have some splendid canters together when 
the hounds meet, I never saw a girl look 
better on a horse — such grace, and daring, 
and spirit, you know." 

" Indeed f And Percy twitched off with 
his cane the heads of the scarlet geraniums 
in the terrace vases. " I had no idea she 
went in for that sort of thing. I fancied 
she was more in the domestic line — pickles, 
you know, and salt provisions, and general 
warehouse produce." 

"Percy, my dear, you ought not to 
speak so satirically. She has had every 
advantage that education can give, and she 
has great natural talent. Her conversa- 
tion is most intelligent ; you never find her 
at a loss what to say, and her manners and 
appearance are entirely ladylike." 

" Oh ! come now, ma, that is drawing it 
a little too strong. Why, at that dinner- 
party at old General Wantage's the other 
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night, one might think she had gone into 
a second-hand clothes-shop, and picked 
over the things and tumbled them on any- 
how. Such shapes and such colours, and 
Such a general effect, I never saw in my 
life before." 

"That is because she dresses upon 
artistic principles, Percy. I don't suppose 
you saw much of it out in India, but I 
assure you it is quite the style here, and 
Miss Newbury can do it to perfection. It 
is a general thing now, when a girl is pre- 
paring for a ball or dinner-party, to study 
one of the old family portraits two or three 
hundred years back, and get up herself in 
exactly the same way." 

" Indeed ! I didn't know the Newburys 
had any family portraits quite so far back 
as that. Unless ham and bacon-factors had 
a costume peculiar to the trade ; and even 
then one doesn't see how it could be work- 
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«d up gracefully for a ball-room. I don't 
know how it is, but I always do look out 
for spots of grease on old Newbury's 
clothes. One feels, you know, that it 
would be so natural to them." 

"Percy! And after the generous way 
in which he offered you that grouse- 
shooting ! " 

" Can't help it, ma. You know fat will 
rise to the top. That is a scientific fact. 
But I like the girl very well. I suppose 
she got skimmed at that fashionable school 
in Paris, though she doesn't dress well, 
even if you talk till doomsday about it. 
The fact is, ma, none but a girl with good 
Wood in her can afford to go in for the 
old style in costume. You want a straight 
nose, and a well-set head, and a good neck, 
and all the rest of the things that only 
come with breeding, and then you may 
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have dingy colours and queer shapes as 
much as you like, and the lady will shine 
out through them all. But Miss Newbury 
ought to go in for the latest Paris 
fashions, with any quantity of money 
spent over them, and then she will be all 
right." 

" I thought you admired the old styles, 
Percy/' said his mother, with a sigh. " I 
am sure you are never tired of looking at 
the portrait of that great-great-aunt of 
yours, Lady Mary Mariner, who married 
the Earl of Loxorton, and was buried in 
her wedding clothes six months after, poor 
thing ! I don't mind telling you, Percy, 
but I believe it was for nothing else than 
because you admire that picture so that 
dear Blanche copied her dress from it for 
the General's party." 

"You don't say so, ma !" 
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And Percy caressed his moustache. It 
was a pleasant thing to have one's tastes 
observed and studied in that way by a 
young lady with fifty — or was it thirty ? — 
thousand a year. And, now that he came 
to think about it, there was a certain air 
of style about the brocaded sage-green 
satin, with the "Watteau plait down the 
back, and Miss Newbury's shoulders had 
an undeniably graceful slope, though her 
nose lacked the length and straightness of 
the old Meadowshire Mariners, from whom 
the Earl of Loxorton had chosen his bride. 
And, after all, there was something nice 
about a fresh complexion, which, whilst it 
lasted, covered a good many defects of 
feature. 

All these reflections, or reflections very 
much like them, Lady Mannersby read in 
Percy's tone, and in the leisurely caressing 
of his moustache, and the decidedly soft- 
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oned manner in which he decapitated the 
scarlet geraniums. And, like a true wo- 
man, she followed up her advantage. 

" I know she did, Percy, though it might 
only be because she sees you have good 
taste in such matters. Blanche is a girl 
who very readily takes in new ideas — in 
fact, she learns something from everybody, 
which makes me feel sure that in time she 
will develop into a decidedly superior wo- 
man. She has improved wonderfully since 
they came to the Park, three years ago. 
I believe almost any man of decent family 
might have picked her* up then, but she 
knows her own value now, and what 
a girl in her position has a right to 
expect." 

u Nobody can find fault with her for 
that, ma," said Percy, beginning to think 
of Miss Newbury with decidedly more re- 
spect, since she had shown such apprecia- 
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tion of his own good taste in matters of 
costume. 

" Nobody indeed, Percy, my dear," re* 
plied his mother. " I only hope she will 
continue to act with the same discretion. 
I must say I had my doubts at Canon 
Conway's dinner-party the night before 
last. Major Conway evidently had no 
eyes for anyone else, and the thought did 
just cross my mind that she seemed to 
give him a little too much encouragement. 
The major is very handsome, you know — 
just one of those men who can do any- 
thing with a woman when he is bent upon 
pleasing her." 

"A perfect idiot!" said Percy, striking 
off a whole bunch of glowing scarlet blos- 
som, and kicking it out of sight. " Why, 
our youngest lieutenant can beat him at 
billiards ; and, as for looks, I pity the girl 
who could find much of them in him. I 
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don't set up for being an Adonis myself, 
but I fancy I could cut Conway out with 
a girl who had the least bit of good taste." 

" Of course you could, Percy dear, if 
you tried. But the trying makes all the 
difference when two or three people are 
playing the same game." 

And with that Lady Mannersby walked 
away, leaving the young captain to pursue 
his reflections in solitude. Evidently he 
did not care very much for Blanche, so 
long as he fancied she could be had for the 
asking; but, when he found that other 
people were in pursuit, it might make all 
the difference. Lady Mannersby was wo- 
man enough to know that that touches a 
man sometimes as much as anything. And 
she was woman enough, too, not to spoil 
her advantage by following it up too 
closely. Let him alone for a little while. 
He was not the only one who had been 
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induced to start in the matrimonial race 
by the consciousness that others were 
slightly in advance of him. 
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